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INTRODUCTION, 
“Gopher” is applied to 
s throughout the greater 
region they inhabit, though 
in th ithern States they are com- 
nonly ealled “salamanders.” Since 
he real salamanders are lizard-like ani- 

believed to live in fire, it 


The 
these at 
part of the 


nw 


nce 

coms probable, as suggested by Dr. 

de, that the name was given to the go- 
hers from the sudden appearance of their 
resh mounds on ground recently black- 
ned by fire. In the Mississippi Valley 
the name gopher is used for the ground 
squirrels as well as the pocket gophers, | 
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continuous efforts toward their destruc- 
tione They remain in his fields work- 
ing havoc among crops, killing his choic- 
est trees, eating the roots from garden 
vegetables, and destroying meadows and 
fields of grain. They breed and multi- 
ply beneath his very feet, and work as 
silently and unobservedly as the frost, 
while the result of their work is shown 


, above their tunnels by lines of wither- 
| ing and dying plants. 


There is another side to the question, 
and the gophers should be given full 
credit for the important part they have 
played in mixing and enriching soils. 
Still, the verdict must go againat them. 
We must protect our crops. 

There is no demand for legislation or 
for any concerted action. The bounty 
system has been repeatedly tried and has 
always proved a failure and a waste of 
the funds of the County or State, as 
shown beyond. There is little difficulty 
in destroying the gophers on a farm, 
and once reduced their numbers may be 
easily controlled, 





GEORGIA GOPHER, GroMYS TUZA (Ord.) 
vhile in the South a burrowing turtle 
(Gopherus polyphemus) is called by the 


same name. From the gophers’ habit 
of living underground they are some- 


times confounded with the moles. A 





creater mistake could not be made, for 
the moles belong to the widely different 
order of insectivores, and are among the 
most beneficial of mammals. 

The Pocket Gophers are sturdy little 
animals, well adapted to underground 
life. Their bodies are stout and com- 
pact, their eyes are small, almost rudi- 
mentary, and their front feet are armed 
with strong curved claws for digging. 
The appearance of a characteristic spe- 
cies is shown in the illustration. Goph- 
ers can lay no claim to beauty, either in 
graceful form or pleasing contrast of 
colors; but their coats of plain, earthy 
biowns harmonize perfectly with the 
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Face of. Geomys busarius, showing 
+ upper incisors and opening of cheek | 
t Face of Thomomys talpoides, showing 
~ pper incisors and openings of check 

] ¢ e . y . 
Color of the soil. What seems like fur 


18 in reality soft, silky hair, with a 


tMoothuess and gloss that repels the dirt 
and ke ps the animal bright and clean 
~ ugh In constant contact with the soil. 
& 


uch beauty as they have lies in their 
fe ct adaptation to a peculiar mode of 
c, 


Pocket gophers belong among the ro- 
“nts or gnawers. In general they 


rw he recognized by their peculiar 

orm, already described, and by the pres- 

a of cheek pouches opening outside 
th 


mouth. The only other mammals 


‘ving external cheek pouches are the 
m : _ and kangaroo rats, which 
fal fog my 1¢ gophers in slender, grace- 
The om, | ong tails and long hind legs. 
“ ee may be subdivided into 
teeth or s, those with grooved front 
«uid those with smooth front teeth. 
(' pid Pigs. 1 and 2.) 

nae nermfulness of these animals is 
ao " eer shown by the fact that 
“ ounties have paid for their de- 
000 ; ‘none year as much as $14,- 
Saifees Pes, living below the 
oad r the soil, rarely seen and to 
dea, Y pe unknown, can be the cause 
io Ae — to bring such a price 
‘a ae | ieads may surprise many 
ae a careless observer might 
Saieiee * — over the Western 
gad id not be aware of their pres- 


in th nd yet the buffalo and antelope 
‘cir past abundance were not one- 


tenth as , Tnhi an 
al _ Hume rous. Unlike larger i- 
% £Ophers do not disa nea f 
mh s r before 
Man un] : 


“ss 4s the result of his direct and 











GENERAL MARBITS, 


Underground life—Even where 
gophers are so numerous as to be ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, few people are 
familiar with them in life; they keep so 
close to their underground tunnels as to 
be rarely observed unless caught in 
traps. By patient watching a little 
brown head may sometimes be seen for 
an instant while the animal pushes a 
load of earth from a freshly-opened 
hole; but on rare occasions the whole 





animal appears above ground, but dis- 
appears again so quickly that the eye 
hardly catches its form. Still more 
rarely one may be met with following a 
road or path remote from its hole. 

As pocket gophers spend their lives 
under ground, their whole organization 
is modified in accordance with the needs 
of a subterranean existence. The dif- 
ferent kinds, though numerous, are very 
much alike externally. They are short- 
legged, thick-set animals, without an ap- 
preciable neck, without noticeable exter- 
nal ears, and with very small eyes. The 
feet are largely developed for digging. 
The forepaws in particular are very 
strong, are armed with long curved 
claws, and the sides of the toes are lined 
with rows of bristles that evidently serve 
in preventing the dirt from passing be- 
tween the fingers (Fig. 3), thus complet- 
ing a more effective arrangement for 
keeping the tunnels clean, and for push- 
ing the earth out of the openings in the 
burrows. 
length, is thick, fleshy, and usually de- 
void of hair, and is endowed with tactile 
sensibility. : 

The pocket gophers, in working 
their way through 
the earth in the 
construction of 
their tunnels, use 
the powerful upper 
front teeth as a 
pick to loosen the 
ground. At the 
same time the fore 
feet are kept in 
active operation, 
both in digging 
and pressing the 
earth back under 
the body, and the 
hind feet are used 
in moving it still — 
farther back ward. Pk te ge ron 
When a sufficient WKicn tor brushes on 
quantity has ac- the sides of the toes. 
cumulated behind the animal he im- 


chin, with the palms of the hands held 


the tunnéla 


published by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 


forward. 








The tail, which is of moderate | 





mediately turns in the burrow and by 
bringing the wrists together under the 


vertically, forces himself along by the 
hind feet, pushing the earth out in front. 
When an opening in the tunnel is 
reached the earth is discharged through 
it, forming a little hillock that resembles 
in a general way the hills thrown up by 
moles. In many gophers there is a 
naked callosity or “nasal pad’’ over the 
anterior half of the nose, which must be 
of great assistance in the construction of 


The substance of the following notes 
on the habits of a live gopher in cap- 
tivity ie from a technical paper recently 


A pocket gopher from Vernon, Tex., 
ran backward as fapidly and easily as 
This method of progression 
wos particularly noticeable when the 
animal could follow a runway or other 





accustomed route. When carrying food 
to one of his storehouses he rarely turned 
around, but usually ran backward to 
the place of deposit, returning for more, 
and repeating the operation again and 
again, the to-and-fro movement sug- 
gesting a shuttle on its track. 

In all pocket gophers the tail is rather 
large and fleshy, and as a rule is naked 
or scantily haired. Its function had 
long been a puzzle, but the gopher above 
mentioned used it as an organ of touch 
when running backward. The tail is 
doubtless endowed with special sensi- 
bility, and is evidently of great value in 
warning the animals of the presence of 
an enemy in the rear when they are 
traveling backward in their dark tun- 
nels, 

BURROWS. 

Gopher burrows seem to have neither 
beginning nor end. They are extended 
and added to year after year, and in 
many cases those dug by a single animal 
would measure a mile or more if 
straightened out. I have never at- 
tempted to ascertain the actual length of 
one, but feel secure in making the above 
statement. At the end of a year a go- 
pher may often be found within 20 rods 
of the point from which he started, but 
in traveling this distance he has paid no 
attention to the points of the compass. 
He follows a tender root for a few feet, 
then moves to one side, encounters a 
stone, and makes a second tirm A 
layer of méllow soil entices him off in 
another direction, and so on through a 
thousand devious crooks and_ turns. 
Sometimes the main passage swings 
around and crosses itself, or numerous 
side branches are extended varying dis- 
tances. The main tunnel usually runs 
from six inches to a foot below the sur- 
face. At intervals varying from a few 
feet to a few rods openings are made 
through which to discharge the earth 
that makes the little piles called “ gopher 
hills.” The openings are closed by be- 
ing packed so full of dirt that no trace 
of the runway is visible except the little 
mounds that mark its course. An 
average-sized gopher hill contains five 
or six quarts of earth, but the quantity 
varies from a pint to a bushel. They 
are generally circular and a foot or 
more in diameter. The quantity of dirt 
in each varies greatly with different 
kinds of soil and according to the dis- 
tance hetween the hills. In mellow 





in hard soil. I once counted the hills 
thrown out by three gophers (Geomys 
bursarius) 12 days after a rain. 


40. As the gophers work all Summer, 
and to some extent through the Winter, 


the surface and the total area covered 
are considerable. For example, in the 
central part of Minnesota, where the 
grouad is unfrozen for seven months in 
the year, the lowest number in the three 
eases mentioned, 28 hills in 12 days, 
| would result in 490 hills in seven months, 
Lor at least 500 square feet of ground 
covered over with subsoil in one year by 
one gopher. 





MIXING THE SOIL 


That gophers have done great good 
in preparing the land for cultivation 
cannot be denied. For unknown ages 
they have been steadily at work plowing 
the ground, covering deeper and deeper 
the vegetable matter, loosening the soil, 
draining the land, and slowly but surely 
cultivating and enriching it. On the 
prairies that are swept each year by fire, 
the only vegetation remaining to decay 
and fertilize the soil is that which the 
gopher hills cover and protect from the 
flames. On poor, sandy soil the scant 
vegetation would dry up, blow away, 
and only a small amount find its way 
into the soil, were not the gophers busy 
all Summer burying the fresh plants. 
Carefully scrape away a gopher hill that 
has been standing for six months, and a 
layer of decayed plants will be found 
under it. In a year or two new plants 
will spring up on the spot, and draw 


former growths, these again in time to 
be buried and add their substance to 
the wealth of the soil. Hence it would 
be well to examine their habits care- 
fully before condemning the gophers 
that occupy wild pastures and idle Jand. 


HIBERNATION, 
Although gophers are supposed to 





soil both holes and hills are larger than | 


The | 
numbers were, respectively, 28, 35, and | 


the total quantity of earth brought to | 


their nourishment from the elements of 


hibernate, there is abundant evidence 
that they donot. While all hibernating 
animals become very fat in Autuina, as 
a preparation for their long Winter’s 
fast, gophers never undergo such a 
change. Moreover, during snowy Win- 
ters when the ground is not frozen they 
continue their work under the snow. 
When the snow is light, hills may be 
thrown up under it in the ordinary way, 
but if it becomes too hard to be readily 
pushed aside, the animals excavate tun- 
nels in it into which they push the earth. 
As the snow disappears in Spring, cylin- 


radiating from the closed ends of gopher 
holes. They are sometimes 20 feet long. 
Throughout the northern part of the 
gopher country the ground usually re- 
mains frozen during most of the Winter. 
Then the gophers do not appear at the 
surface at all, but are probably extend- 
ing their tunnels below the frost, where 
food is obtained from the deep running 
roots. To what extent they depend on 
the stores laid up in Fallis hard to tell. 
Part of the supply is sometimes used, 
but frequently the Spring plowing turns 
out an untouched and moldy store left 
from the preceding year. Of course, the 
supply of food encountered in extending 
their tunnels determines whether the 
stores shall be drawn upon. 


FOOD. 


The food consists chiefly of roots, 
tubers, and other rather hard vegetable 
substances, though grass and the succu- 
lent parts of plants are sometimes eaten. 
In agricultural districts the animals are 





highly injurious, destroying potatoes and 


other tubers in large quautities, and 
gnawing off the roets of fruit trees. 
When a burrow sttikes the roots of a 
tree it is carried around amofig them 
until one after another the smaller ones 
are cut off and eaten and the bark 
stripped from the larger ones, so that the 
tree is almost invariably killed. If the 
tree is not large, every root is sometimes 
cut off, and the first breeze tips it over. 
DRINK, 

So far as known, pocket gophers do 
not drink. Like other rodents of arid 
regions, they obtain the necessary water 
from the plants on which they feed. 
Persons who have kept gophers in con- 
finement—Dr. Goode, Dr. Merriam, 
Prof. Herrick, and Mr. J. B. Parvin— 
have never been able to make them 
drink. 

USE OF POUCHES. 

Though their eyes are small and their 
range of vision limited, the gophers lose 
little thereby in the dark underground 
passages. Touch, taste, and smell take 
the place of sight as guides in selecting 
the roots with which they are constantly 
coming in contact while excavating their 
endless tunnels, They have broad, chisel- 
like teeth for cutting these roots, and 
large, fur-lined pockets in their cheeks 
in which to carry their food. Under 
cover of overhanging vegetation they 
fill these pouches wlth green leaves and 
stems to carry back and eat at leisure 
in their holes. In-half a minute enough 
food for a good meal may be collected 
and stowed away, iit a much longer 
time would be to eat the same 
where collected, is arrangement is 
especially important to the gophers from 
the fact that their, sight is not keen. 
Probably their visioh is better at night, 
or at least during: the twilight, for then 
they are’most active, 

Chipmunks, sqwirrels, and ground- 
squirrels take food’ fm their mouths, and 
with the tongue” it out between the 
teeth into an elastie; pouch, just as boys 
put marbles in, cheeks. In the 
squirrels and , @higgmunks the cheek- 

uches communicate with the mouth. 
™ the pocket gopher (also in all species 
of pocket mye Spe i rats) the 
pouches open ffém fhe outside along the 
front of the cheeks.. ‘They extend back 
under the skin: to the shoulders, are 
lined with short hair;and are enveloped 
by muscles. The way in which gophers 
fill their cheek-pouche’ js thus described 
by Dr. Merriam in the technical paper 
already referred to: —~ 

A live Geomys from Vernon, Tex., has been 


carefully observed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how the reserve food is placed in the 










ders of packed earth are frequently seen 


cheek pouches. The auimal soon became 








sufficiently tame to eat freely from the hand, 
and was commonly fed bits of potato; of which 
he was particularly fond. The manner of 
eating was peculiar and interesting, and 
showed an ability to use the huge forefeet 
aud claws in a way previously unsuspected. 
After satisfying the immediate demands of 
hunger it was his practice to fill one or both 
cheek pouches. His motions were so swift 
that it was exceedingly difficult to follow 
them with suflicient exactness to see just how 
the operation was performed. If a whole 
potato was given him, or a piece too large to 
go into the pouch, he invariably grasped it 
between the forepaws and proceeded to pry 
off a small piece with the long lower incisors. 
He would then raise himself slightly on his 
hind legs and hold the fragment between his 
forepaws while eating, for he usually ate a 
certain quantity before putting any into the 
pouches. If small pieces were given him he 
took them promptly and passed them quickly 
into the pouches. Some pieces were thus dis- 
posed of at once; others were first trimmed by 
biting off projecting angles. As arule one 
pouch was filled ata time, though not always, 
and the hand of the same side was used to 
push the food in. The usual course is as fol- 
lows: A piece of potato, root, or other food is 
seized between the incisor teeth, and is im- 
mediately transferred to the forepaws, which 
are held in a horizontal position, the tips of 


Fig. 5.*-Root of apple-tree gnawed off by Pocket Gropher. 


the claws curving toward one another. If 
the food requires reduction in size, the trim- 
ming is done while held in this position. 
The piece is then passed rapidly across the 
side of the face with a sort of wiping motion 
which forces it into the open mouth of the 
pouch. Sometimes a single rapid stroke with 
one hand is sufficient; at other times both 
hands are used, particularly if the piece is 
large. In such cases the long claws of one 
hand are used to draw down the lower side of 
the opening, while the food is poked in with 
the other. It is obviously impossible for the 
animal to pass food from the mouth to the 
pouches without the aid of its foreclaws. 

The most remarkable thing connected with 
the use of the pouches is the way they are 
emptied. The forefeet are brought back 
simultaneously along the sides of the head 
until they reach a point opposite the hinder 
end of the pouches ; they are then pressed 
firmly against the head and carried rapidly 
forward. In this way the contents of the 
pouches are promptly dumped in front of the 
animal. Sometimes several strokes are nec- 
essary. I am not prepared to say that the 
animal cannot empty the pouches by means 
of the delicate investing muscles, but I have 
never seen them emptied in any other way 
than that here described. 


The pockets are often stuffed so full of 
pieces of roots, stems, and leaves as to 
distort the appearance of the animal’s 
head. Roots and stems are cut in sec- 
tions about an inch long, so as to fit the 
pockets nicely, and are packed in length- 
wise. Leaves are folded or rolled to fill 
the smallest space. 

Although it is commonly supposed 
that the pouches are used for carrying 
dirt out of the holes, the fact is they are 
never used for this purpose. In examin- 
ing the pockets of more than a hundred 
specimens caught in traps I could find no 
evidence that any had been filled with 
earth. Occasionally specks of dirt from 
roots cling to the hairy inner surfaces ; 
nothing more. If the pouches had been 
filled with earth the short hairs would 
inevitably retain some of it. Further- 
more, gophers shot in the very act of 
pushing dirt from their holes had none 
in their pouches. The method of re- 
moving earth from the burrows, as ob- 
served in live gophers, has been already 
described. 

The gophers are industrious workers, 
and whatever food is found and not 
neéded at once is carried to chambers in 
some part of the tunnel and stored: 
Frequently a plow breaks into these 
storehorfses and scatters their contents. 
Sometimes a peck of small potatoes, 
roots of coco grass, wild parsnip, wild 
sunflower; and other fleshy or bulbous 
roots are found in a single chamber. 


, 





Uranus is really a gigantic world 
more than 60 times as large as ours. 
Its vast distance, now about i,700,000,- 
000 miles from the earth, is what causes 








it to look so small, 





| shoots intended to bud from. 


BUDDING. 


When It Should be Done, and 
How to Do It. 


(Report of Washington State Board of Horti- 
culture.) . 








On growing trees in the orchard 
budding should be done during August 
or early September. It can also be 
done in May if the buds were selected 
the previous Winter and kept in a cool, 
moist place. 
The process of changing a tree of in- 
ferior variety into one bearing fruit of 
superior value is simple, and 
should be undertaken without 
hesitation by any careful orchard- 
ist who may possess such property. 
It is best if the trees are not over 
five years old, but budding can 
be successfully performed on older 
trees by selecting smooth places 
on the bark of limbs as low down 
as possible. 

Budding consists in separating 
a bud with a portion of bark at- 
tached from a shoot of the cur- 
rent season’s growth of one tree 
and inserting under the bark of 
another. When this bud begins 


above it is cut away, the bud 
grows on and eventually forms a tree of 
the same variety as that from which it 
was taken 


NECESSARY CONDITIONS, 


The buds must be perfectly developed 
in the axils of the leaves on the young 
This is 
seldom the case until the shoot has tem- 
porarily ceased to lengthen, as indicated 
by the perfect formation of its terminal 
bud. The maturity of buds may be 
hastened very much by pinching the 
tips of the shoots. In 10 or 12 days 
after the pinching of a very soft shoot 
its buds are fit for working. 

The bark must also raise freely from 
the stock to be budded. Trees that ac- 
complish most of their growth early in 
the season must be watched and budded 
before they cease to grow; those that 
grow very late must not be budded 
early, or the formation of new wood 
may surround and cover the buds; in 
gardeners’ language, they will be 
“ drowned by the sap.” 


= 


IMPLEMENTS NEEDED. 


Any person who can whittle, or who 
has mechanical ingenuity enough about 
him to use a good, sharp knife, can bud. 

A pruning knife and a budding knife 
are needed. The former to remove any 
branches that may be in the way of in- 
serting the bud ; the latter to take off the 
buds and make incisions in the stock, 
and this should have a very thin, smooth 
and keen edge. If the work to be done 
is only small in amount, the different 
blades of a good pocket knife may be 
sharpened to serve the purpose. 

Strings for tying in the buds are gen- 
erally either taken from bass mats or 
they are prepared from the bark of the 
basswood. For a limited number the 
fibrous, paper-like inner bark of willow, 
cedar or other forest trees can be made 
to answer the purpose, or if nothing else 
at hand even cotton string, though for 
any extensive work the basswood bark 
should be used. 


PREPARING AND PRESERVING THE 
BUDS. 


Young shoots from which buds are to 
be taken are cut below the lowest plump 
bud, but near the base where the buds 
are quite small they should not be taken. 
The leaves are then stripped off, leaving 
half of each leaf stock by which to 
handle the bud. 

If a aonsiderable quantity are cut at 
once they should be stripped of the 





Fig. 6, a shoot of buds with leaves taken off, 
showing the position of a knife in removinga 
bud. Fig. 7, a bud badly taken off with a 
hollow in center. Fig. 8, a good bud; a, root of 
bud; b, root of leaf. 
leaves and wrapped in a demp cloth as 
soon as cut, and they may be preserved 
in good order for 10 days by keeping 
them in a cool cellar among damp saw- 
dust or closely enveloped in damp cloth 
matting. 
HOW TO DO THE WORK. 


Having the stocks, buds and imple- 
ments in the condition described, the 
operation is performed by taking the 
shoot from which the bud is taken in one 
hand, and the budding knife in the other; 





the lower part of the edge of the kuife is 


——=—= 
placed on the shoot half an inch above 
the bud to be removed (Fig. 6); the 
thumb of the knife hand rests on the 
shoot below the bud B; a drawing cut 
is then made parallel with the shoot, ree 
moving the bud and the bark to which 
it is attached half an inch above and 
three-quarters below it. This is the usual 
leffgth, but it may in many cases be 
shorter. The cut is made just dee 
enough to be below the bark. A sm 
portion of the wood is always taken off 
with it, and if this adheres firmly it 
should be allowed to remain ; if it parts 
freely it should be taken out, but in doing 








Fig. 6, a stock with the bark slit vertical] 
to grow, all that part of the stock Fig. 7, the same with bark raised; Fig. 1, the same with 
z ud inserted; Fig. 2, the same, tied up. 


so the root of the bud must be carefully 





and across; 


preserved, for if it comes out with the 
wood the bud is useless. The root of 
the bud, as it is termed, is a small por« 
tion of wood in the hollow part of the 
inside of the bud. Fig. 8 isa good bud; 
A, root of bud; B, root of leaf. Fig. 7 
is imperfect, the roots of leaf and bud 
both out. A smooth place on the stock 
clear of branches is then chosen, where 
two incisions are made to the depth of 
the bark, one across the end of the other 
so as to form a T (Fig. 6); the bark on 
the two edges of the perpendicular cut ig 
raised (Fig. 7). with the smooth iy 
handle of the budding knife_or th, esx 
part of the knife blade used, and the 
bud is inserted between them (Fig. 1); 
the upper end of bark attached to the 
bud is cut square to fit to the horizontal 
cut on the stock. The bass string ig 
then wound around tightly, beginning 
at the bottom and covering every paré 
of the incision, leaving the bud itself 
and the leaf stock uncovered (Fig. 2), 
the string is fastened above the horizons 
tal cut, and the work is done, 


ESSENTIAL POINTS, 


Smooth cuts and exact fit of the bud 
to the incision made are necessary ; also 
make the tying secure and close, so as to 
exclude air and rain. The insertion of 
a bud should not in any case occupy 
more than a minute. Persons of practice 
will set from 120 to 200 buds per hour 
with help in tying. Better success is 
generally had with budding in dry 
weather than when damp, the sap being 
in a better condition to form a union 
between the stock and the bud. The 
chief difficulty experienced by beginners 
is the proper removal of the bud. When 
the knife passes exactly between the 
bark’and wood the bud must be good; 
but there is generally more or less wood 
attachéd and the removal of this is a fine 
point. The cherries, peaches and applee 
are more easily budded on this account 
than the plum and pear, these having 
larger shoulders and are not so flat as 
the former. If there is a cavity between 
the bud and stock formed by taking 
away too much wood the bud will not 
grow. With a little practice success will 
easily be attained. 


MIXED VARIETIES FOR POLLINATION, 


We find that several varieties of fruit 
trees which while they produce flowers 
with sufficient pollen are to some extent 
self sterile. 

Where there are large blocks of a 
single variety of trees it may be necessary 
to insert some other variety of the same 
species at certain intervals, and this can 
easily be accomplished by the process of 
budding. 





Manure for Light Land, 


Stable manure is good for all kinds of 
soils, but for a light or a very heavy soil 
a compost of manure and swamp muck 
is better than the manure itself. Of the 
artificial manures, the mixture of several 
in different proportions has been found 
most useful for light land; as, for in- 
stance, 200 pounds of superphosphate of 
lime, 100 pounds of potash salts, and 5C 
pounds of nitrate of soda ry be used 
per acre. An application of 20 bushels 
of freshly-burned lime, air-slacked by ex- 
posing it in small heaps to the weather 
for two or three wecks, is always useful. 
The fresh lime is dropped on the field it 
heaps of one bushel, two rods apart each 
way, and when it has fallen to a fine, dry 
powder it is scattered as evenly as pose 
sible with a long-handled shovel, so as to 
whiten the ground evenly all over 
This makes the 20 bushels per acre. 





Idaho is going extensively into sugar 
bects. : 
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COWS ON TRIAL. 
\ 
‘Bigh Character of the World’s Fair 
Dairy Tests. 

~ Anyone familiar with the great. tests 
“between the breeds held at Chicago from 
May 12 to Get. 20, 1893, will bear testi- 
=-monry to their thoroughness, their im- 
partiality and the grand work that was 
“accomplished in the interest of © dairy 
science. These tests gave to the cows 
and breeds participating therein an 
opportanity to demonstrate their dairy 
characteristics. ‘They were not tests of a 
few days or a week, but so prolonged 
that they exhibited to public scrutiny 





the staying qualities of the cows and 
breeds. This feature cannot be too 
strongly commended, as the practical 
dairyman is not keeping cows for what 
they can accomplish in a week, on a 
forced diet, but rathér what they are 
capable of doing threuchout the whole 
year, under rational feeding, and what 
the “net profit” is which they will piace 
to the credit of his bank account. The 
latter element was essentially the crucial 
one of the tests, as all the decisions were 
based on the cows and breeds “showing 
the greatest net profit.’ ‘The cows and 
, breeds were credited with their products 


and debited with theirfeed. ‘The former 
consisted in test No. 1, of cheese, the 
price of which was fixed according to 
the scoring of same (which was done by 
experts appointed by Chief Buchanan), 
of whey, at the rate of eight cents per 
100 pounds, and of the increase in live 
weight, at four and a half cents per 
pound ; in test No. 2, of the butter, at a 
price fixed by the scoring of same by the 


same experts as in the cheese test, of 
solids other than butter fat, at $2 per 
100 pounds, and of increase in live 


weight ; in test No. 3, of auiien alone, 
a strict account was kept of all the fee d, 
which was charged at a schedule price 
fixed by Chief Buchanan, with the con- 
sent of the representatives of the breeds 
prior to the tests beginning, and could 
only be fed in the presence of a repre- 


Chronic Diarrhea in a Horse. 

This disease may have a great variety. 
of causes, and is rather a symptom than 
a special disorder of the bowels. It may 
be due to indigestion, which in its turn 
has many causes, as from the food, the 
water, the time of drinking, working too 
soon after eating, imperfect mastication, 
mildew in the fodder, and exposure to 
chilling rain and stoppage of the exere- 
tions of the skin—all these, and too 
many others to mention in detail—are 
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sentative of the Testing Committee. 
Columbian guards were stationed in the | 
barns day and night, to see that no feed | 
* was given to the cows except in the pres- | 


ence of the representatives of the Test- | 
‘ag Committee. 
‘Tt will thus be seen that every feature 


of dairying formed a factor in these tests: | 
‘ Quantity of milk in test No. 1, through 
‘the whey and cheese, quantity of milk in 
‘ test No. 2, through the solids other than 
butter fat, and butter in tests Nos. 2 and 3. 

A sample of the milk of each cow and 
the mixcd milk of the herds was taken 
daily, and analyzed by 2 competent staff | 
of chemists, under the direct control of | 





Prof. E. H. Farrington, of Ilinois; and 
a determination of the fat in the milk 
was made by the Babcock oil test each 
day, and each cow credited with her 


} 


proper proportion of the products. 

The milk was creamed, and the cream 
churnett in the dairy, under the immedi- 
ate and personal supervision of Prof. 8. 
M. Babcock or I. P. Roberts, two mem- 
bers of the Testing Committee. | 

In scoring the butter and cheese, the 
expert judges had no means of identify- 
ing the packages they were examining. | 
After marking their scores, they trans- | 
mitted the packages to Chief Buchanan, 
who, aficr examining same, removed the 
names of the scorers and transmitted the 
packages to the Testing Committee, who 
entered the scores, taking the average of 
the three « xperts. 

The Testing Committee consisted of the 
following Professors, representing the As- 
sociation of the Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations: Prof. M. A. 
Scovell, Kentucky Experiment Station, 
Chairman; Prof. L. P. Robérts, Cornell 
University ; Prof. M. Babcock, Wis- 
consin Experiment Station ; Prof. H. P. 
Armsby, State College, Pa.; Superin- 
tendenis H. H. Hinds, representing 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
suciatiog ; Prof. W. H. Caldwell, repre- 
senting the American Guernsey Catile 
Club, and V. E. 
American Jersey Cattle Club. Meetings 
of the Testing Committee were held 
daily, The high character of the gentle- 
men representing the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment | 
Stations, their well-known ability and 
probity}. testify to the disinterested 
chatacter of the work performed in the 
testw Pheir knowledge of the subject 
warranted scientific application when 
such was advisable, coupled with practi- 
cal deductions, so that the tests satisfied 

botlithe scientific and practical views of 

dairyins. All the members of the Com- 
mitfee’ were throughout fair and impar- 
tial, smd were actuated by the sole desire 
to havg the rules carried out and justice 
done to'all breeds, 

These tests were the most prolonged, 

the most thorough, the most fair and im- 

partial that have ever been held in the 

world, or are likely to be for many years 
to co! They cost the World's Colum- 
bian sition $75,000. They settled 
more points in dairying than have ever 
been settled before. They brought to 
light the merits, the strong and weak 
" points of the breeds, and in doing so de- 
monstrated that the Jersey cow is the 
- greatest of all dairy cows, 
* 


ines in Life 


depends on littte things. A Ripans Tabule 
is a little thing, but taking one occasionally 
gives good digestion, and that means good 
blood, and that-means good brain and brawn, 
and that means success, 
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its good points and right place. 
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Fuller, representing the 


| provocative of this disease. The irrita- | 
tion due to worms in the intestines 4 
'another cause. The first part of the | 


1S 


| treatment to free the bowels by a 
moderate purgative from all irritating | 
matter. For this give a dose of one pint | 
of raw linseed oil, adding one ounce of 
| laudanum, after which feed good sound | 
oats, steeped in hot water and cooled, 

with one-fifth part of linseed. Add to | 
this feed, given once a day, preferably | 
in the evening, one dram of powdered | 
gentian root and 10 grains of nux 

vomica. Continue this for three or four 

weeks, if necessary ; the rest of the feed 

may be bright corn blades, or good grass 

hay, with clean oats, free from mould or 

dust. Mildew in the feed is one of the 

most common causes of this trouble, 


ai 
The Best Pigs for Profit. 

This depends on the conditions under 
which the pigs are kept. There are 
many kinds of pigs, each of whieh has 
Per- 
haps the best breed for all purposes, 
doing well under any conditions, pro- 
vided the feeding and care are of the 
best kind, is the Berkshire, but there are 
others that are very satisfactory, as the 





Essex, the Cheshire, and the Chester | 
White. For the South the black pigs | 
are preferable, as they do not sun-seald | 


as the white ones do. The Essex is the 
best for the majority of cases, making | 
easily 250 pounds of live-weight at the 
age of six months. For running at large 
on grass or clover, with milk and some 
meal, the Berkshire is unsurpassed, mak- 
ing lean and fat meat, with heavy hams 
and shoulders, It is also an excellent 
pig for millers and dairymen, as it will 
stand heavy feeding and grow propor- 
tionately, 


oes 

Goats Paying Better Than Sheep. 

A Missouri farmer writes in an ex- 
change that he finds goats profitable for 
rough land filled with weeds and bushes. 
He has had goats for four years, and 
they have destroyed the bushes, sumach 
{and small persimmon trees. His hogs 
have been free from disease, while all 
around him farmers who x not keep 
goats lost most of their hogs by cholera. 
The writer says that the meat of young 
goats is better than mutton. The wool 
of sheep is now worth so little that the 
question is worth thinking of whether a 
few goats may not be kept with profit | j 
on rough land unsuited to cultivation in 
some of the Eastern States, 











Yard Echoes. 

The day of the “ Longhorn” is gone 
in Texas. Already the pastures are dot- 
ted with white faces, and besides the 
popular Hereford they have Holsteins, 
Polled Angus and Shorthorns, 


disappeared, and in his place are 
thoroughbreds, trotting horses, Perch- 
erons, Cleveland Bays and French Coach- 
ers. 


When the calf comes, keep it growing 
from the start; a week’s stunt at the first 
is hard to make up the first year, if 
ever. 

The beginning of cleanliness with the 
eow is with her quarters. The stables 
must be cleaned regularly and plenty of 
bedding supplied; this aids materially 
in securing proper cleanliness. The 
| best water is that from living wells or 
good springs. 





ithe sheep eat straw out of the barn 


The small, vicious Texas pony has | 


SHEEP AND WOOk. 


Shearings. 


Mr. J. S. Woodward, an experienced 
sheep breeder, reports experiments made 
in feeding beans to sheep that resulted 
disastrously. ‘There were several deaths 
from the same cause, viz., rupture of the 
bladder, when the straw and pods were 
fed. Mr. Woodward believes the pods 
were the cause of the trouble. ‘This is a 
somewhat new experience, for bean 
straw with the pods have been fed tosheep 
for many years without any ill results. 
It may have been that the straw, and 
especially the pods, were diseased by the 
rust, or some other fungoid disease, and 
it isa well-known effect of all kinds of 
fungi to act on the urinary organs very 
disastrousl y. 

It is a common belief that timothy 
hay is a poor feed for sheep. Mr. Wood- 





WISCONSIN STATION. 
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Live Stock Stidging for the 
Ogilvie *Medal by 
Students. 


—_ gd -__— 
[By Prof. J. A. Orate, Madison, Wis.] 


During the latter _part of March, the 
fourth annual contest for the Ogilvie 
Gold Medal was entered upon 
and competed for. Only the second- 
yer students in our Agricultural 
College are allowed to compete. There 
were 16 in the claas, and all of these 
entered, thus making the contest closer 
than in former yeats As the medal is 
given to the student showing the great- 
est proficiency in judging draft horses, 
and sheep of the mutton breeds, it is 
necessary to make the examinations 





ward corroborates this general belief. 
He says that when the grass was cut 


nearly ripe, the hay made of it was so | | students justifies the severity of “the con- 
poor that his yearlings would have | test. 
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starved on it. As it sells for more than 
clover hay, his practice has been to sell 
it and buy clover. He has noticed that 


much better than that from a stack 
e 
Ticks on Lambs. 

After the sheep have been shorn, the 
ticks will gather on the lambs tind worty 
the little things to death, without the 
shepherd knowing anything of the cause, 
unless he is more observant of thinys 
than is usual. This is to be looked after 
without loss of time, as the lambs will 
not grow unless relieved from this ex- 
haustive loss of blood by these ferocious 
and greedy suckers. Where the flock is 
small the ticks may be picked off by 
hand and killed by means of a pair of 
small scissors, by which they may 
clipped in two; or the flock, if large, 





be 


milk on the back, dividing the fleece, so 
that the fluid will flow down the sides 
and choke the ticks. Itshould be known 
in dealing with any kind of insects in | 
any way, that they breathe by means of | 
spiracles, or openings in the side, and not 
as animalsedo by the mouth or nose, and | 
these openings are easily choked and the | 
breathing stopped by any viscous liquid 
or any kind of oil or grease with which 
they are brought into contact. 


; : roes over » animal and gives his | 
may be dipped in one of the common 5° Ponsa the animal und give bi 
sheep dips. It has been found an easy | marking and reasies. Thus, scoring 
: a 41, + gives the students.the foundatic or 
method to relieve the lambs, or even the | eg SE le he “| tl ry bei ’ on we" 
sheep, from these pests,to pour butter- | oe juneme TGS Sages in the second 

| year. During the latter term the score 
| 
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Feeding Ewes with Lambs. 
If the the 


pasture is good, 


grain to feed the ewes isa mixture of | 
oats and buckwheat, of which one 


pound a day may be given with profit. 
This food is excellent for making milk, 
which should be the principal object of 
the feeding at this period. At the same 
time, this mixed grain may be ground 
finely and given to the lambs in a 
small quantity, in a separate pan with 


narrow openings to let in the lambs ‘and | 


keep cut the ewes. It should be spread 
in rather broad, flat feed troughs, 
that too much may not be eaten at once. 
An ounce or two a day may be’ ven | 
after the lambs are four weeks 
have begun to pick grass, incretsing 
with the age and growth. 


so 
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One Way to Shear a Sheep. 

In shearing a sheep the neatest way 
is to take off the fleece from the belly | 
toward the backbone. A fancy shearer | 
in the old country says he was taught | 
to make a continuous line toward the 
backbone by successive snips of the | 
shears. 
on each side. The slight ridges left by 
the strokes of the shears went down in 
a straight line toward the under side of 
the body, giving an appearance of ribs. | 
This operation was, in fact, called rib- 
bing. The wethers were usually sold 
fat after shearing, and this ribbing 
gave them an attractive appearance, 
neste : 

Ticks on Sheep. 

These noxious insects, which do so 

mucl hief to sheep, and especially 


T 


h mise 
the lambs, may be got rid of by the use 
of the kerosene emulsion poured on the | 
sheep's 
wool on the sides. It ismade by dissolv- 
ing soap in hot water and adding one- 
half as much kerosene as water, and 
shaking the mixture thoroughly, then 
adding five times as much water when it 
is used, 
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WOOSTER, 
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1awards to the 
| consultation with each other, on prepar- 


safest | 


old ‘and | 


These lines met at the backbone | 


back and worked down in the; 


extensive ; while the worth of the medal 
and the value of the training to the 


The students this year judged 


0. 


Indicative of the merit of the sheep 
that the. students were called upon to 
judge, it is sufficient to say that many of 
them had -been before the World’s Fair 
judges in 1893. At each place visited 
there were sheep of this character; thus 
calling into play many fine points of 
discrimination. In passing through 
Chicago on the way to Mr. W. M. Dun- 
ham’s large stock farm at Wayne, time 
was taken to make a short visit to the 
stock-yards. 

To inspect Mr. Dunham’s establish- 
ment in the ordinary way were well 
worth the trip, but it was trebly so to 
have such an opportunity as this to 
critically and closely examine some of 
the best animalsin the stables. Through 
the kind consideration of the proprietor 
the studénts had exceptional facilities for 
studying Percherons of the best type. 
The ‘only drawback was the lack of time 
to do them -full justice. Four classes 
were judged—aged stallions, three-year- 
olds, two-year-olds, and yearlings, .and 
there were four animals in each class. 

Mr. Alexander Galbraith, Secretary 
of the Clydesdale Association, was as- 
sisted by Mr. Dunham in the making of 
the awards. Mr. Galbraith commented 
on the horses as soon as the students had 
completed their work, and made many 
instructive comparisons drawn from the 
stallions exhibited. 

This feature of the contest, the award- 
ing of the animals their proper positions 
by men experienced in such work, con- 
veyed practical lessons to the students, 
which no manner of cursory inspection 
could impart. ‘The students are in this 
way given an opportunity to adjust their 
judgment to that of men who have had 
theirs in training during a lifetime. 

Mr. Galbraith examined the papers 
relating to the horse judging, and the 
percentage 
from 85,25 to 92, which of itself indi- 
cates the uniformity of the work, and 
tells something of the closeness of the 
competition among 15 students. As 
the medal yen to the student shew- 
: ay 
ing the highest t general proficiency, the 
average standing i is considered. The re- 
sults are as follows: Winner of medal, 
W. J. Stevenson, Poynette, Wis., 87.20; 
C. S. Phillips, West Salem, Wis., 84.48 ; 
A. B. Sayles, Waukesha, Wis. 84.45; 
LD. C. Edgerton, Fon du Lac, Wis., 
84.88; L. Brandt, Jacksonville, Wis., 
83.75; F. 3 Everson, Lake Mills, 
Wis., 82.56 J. Bennett, Belvidere, 
[ll., 82.19; ce % Diener, Stepheneville, 
Wis. 81.83; G. C. Butler, Sussex, Wis 
81.7137 W. F. Jewell, Dodgeville, Wis., 
81.35; W. W. Hamlyn, West Bend, 
Wis, 81.31; J. E. Bixby, South Haven, 
Miecb., 81.07; William Greenland, 
Sussex, Wis. 80.98; H. W. Maynard, 
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both sexes and ngazly all the ages that 
make up the usyal,gJasses and sections 
at the fairs, ipgluding Southdowns, 
Saropshires, Oxfordsy,and Cotswolds ; 
while in horses the work was confined to 
the several] as ges of stallions, and limited 
to Percherons. 

The training of “the students before 
they are allowed*t6“enter on this com- 
petition extends evartwo years’, or more 
properly two terms’, careful preparation 
in the judging of the different class of 
stock. 

In the first year they do not get much | 
beyond the score card. Every after- 
noon during this time a section of the 
class is busy scoring animals of some 
kind, either light or heavy horses, beef 
or dairy cattle,sheep or swine. They 
have score cards to fill out, and when 
they have completed that the instructor 


card is discontinued, and instead of only 


scoring animal three or four 


one are 
brought out and the students award 
these first, second or third places, ac- 
cording to merit. They submit their 


instructor, without any 
ed blanks, and they give their reasons 
fully for each award. 

When all the studenis have reported 
the instructor goes over animals, 
states how he would make awards, 
land the reasons are subjects of discus- 
sion among the class. Three afternoons 
of the week are given to this feature of 
the live-stock instruction, in addition to 
the lectures of the class room. 

The students soon beeome quick ob- 


the 
the 


Lhe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| reports of the Secretaries, and accounts 


Waukesha, Wis., 80.57 ; N. H. Merrill, 
Alga Centre, Wis., 78. 

These results are higher than those of 
former years. Last year the six in the 
competition varied from 75.16 to 85.18 
per cent., and the year before the same 
number varied from 64.2 to 71.8. The 
same examiners acted in all instances. 

Whe work of our students has at- 
tracted the aftention of the Secretaries of | 
the County fairs, and as a consequence 
last year there were 12 of our students 
acting as single judges at nine different 
County fairs in our State. From the 





/a laboratory was. established in Stutt- 
gart in 1894, 


. ' 
secured by the class varied | 





of _ work of the students in the local | 


, they seem to have given general 
saddles ‘The dificaltios that have 
arisen over the of the judges at 
the County fairs have generally been 
due to inefficiency, and not much 
because of oversight or undersight on 
the part of the Secretaries. We hope 
to remove a large part of the dissatisfac- 
tion by sending out students that are 
skijled inthis direction, and such as can 
render a reason for the awards they may 
make. 


paper 
work 
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Vaccination of Domestic Animals. 

Vaccination is generally understood 
to mean the act of inoculating a human 
being with cow-pox in order to protect 
him against small-pox. Since Pasteur’s 
discoveries, however, “ vaccination ”’ has 
become a general term for the act of in- 
| jecting into an animal’s system any sub- 
stange by protection or immunity 
is assured against a given disease. The 
substance with which such protective 

inoculations are made is known as a 

“ vaccine.” 

One of the most fatal diseases of do- 
mestic animals is that technically called 
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| servers of good form in animals, and they 
| leagn to distinguish the different types of 
the breeds, though this is the most difli- 
cult feature to teach. Periodical visits 
are also made to stock farms to further 
prepare the students for the competition, 
that they may enter it feeling that 
they are to undergo a severe test for 
which they have all trained long and 
| hard. 
| After careful training of this kind, the 
| competition began ky judging Shrop- 
{shires at the farmdiof A. Fox, of 
| Oregon, Wis. Claséas were formed of 
| a7 «d-ewes, ram lainbs, and ewe lambs, 
with four sheep, ine@ach class. After 
each section was ‘Judged and the students 
| had given in tlgit written reports, the 
sheep were awarded places by Mr. George 
| MecKerrow, assisted by A. O. Fox. The 
| reasons for assigningsthe sheep the posi- 
| tions given them, wexe renderegl by Mr. 
| MckKerrow. Thenext farm visited was 
| Mr. MeKerrow’s, at Sussex, Wis., where 
Southdowns, and; Oxfords were judged. 
Rams, ewes, ram, lambs and ewe lambs of 
these breeds, with four animals in each 
| section, were passed upon by the students. 
| Mr. McKerrow acted as examiner 
instances. The Cotswolds were 


so 








these 
jud; 
H: irding & & Sons, of Waukesha. 

¥ hae wh we rams, ewes and ram 
lambs, were judged; Mr. Frank Hard- 
ing, assisted by Mr. McKerrow, award- 
|ing the sheep their proper positions 
This completed the work in sheep judg- 
ing, except the students’ papers, which 
was done by Mr. McKerrow. According 
to his marking the 15 students that com- 
peted in the examination ranged in per- 
centage from 61.0, to 81.5 in the sheep 
judging. 
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Iged next “1 the farm of Messrs. Geo. } 


Anthrax; but owing to the numerous 
and varied symptoms it is colloquially 
known as -splenie apoplexy, blackleg, 
charbon, black murrain, blcod-striking, 
carbuncular fever, ete. 

Anthrax principally attacks cows, 
oxen, horses, mules, goats, sheep, and 
swine. Death, as a rule, occurs after a 
few hours’ sickness. The disease is 
caused by a germ that is usually taken 
into the body with the food. Everything 
coming on the farm or ranch is liable to 
introduce the disease; a stream of water 
will carry the germs hundreds of miles ; 
manure is a constant sourge of infection. 
The danger of an outbreak is therefore 
always great, and the consequent mor- 
tality generally very heavy. Once the 
disease introduced, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to eradicate it, as the germs are very 
hardy and remain alive in the ground 
for a number of years. 

Owing tothe varied symptoms anthrax 
is a most difiicult disease to diagnose 
during life, and its rapidly fatal termina- 
tion renders treatment almost impossi- 
ble. <A veterinary surgeon, if. called 
n, usually finds the patient dead. A 
preventive remedy is therefore essential. 
| After many years of research Pasteur 
discovered a “yaccine” for anthrax in 
domestic animals; that is is to say, he 
found that the injection of a few drops 
of a specially prepared liquid would pro- 
tect an animal against anthrax. 

Pasteur expounded his theory to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris and fol- 
lowed it by practical demonstration. 
The experiment took place near Paris. 
Sixty animals (cattle and sheep) were 
selected. “They were divided into two 
groups. Thirty -one of them were vac- 
cinated, 29 not. The whole number of 
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‘and deaths from anthrax are very often 





them received a “dose” of anthrax. 
Of the non-vaccinated animals 25 died 
and the remaining four were rendered 
very sick, whereas the vaccinated :ani- 
mals showed no signs of ailing. This 
experiment definitely pees ‘the effi- 
cacy of vaccination; and one country af- 
ter another has gradually resorted to 
Pasteur’s anthrax vaccine as being the 
only efiective preventive remedy against 
anthrax in domestic animals. The 
vaccinated animal is removed from all 
danger of contracting anthrax, and can 
with impunity graze upon contaminated 
pasture or harmlessly mingle with ani 
mals suffering from the disease. Vacci- 
nation is a simple and inexpensive op- 
eration. 

Up to the present time over 4,000,- 
000 of aninals have been vaccinated i in 
France, with the gratifying result that 
the mortality from anthrax in that 
country has been reduced from an aver- 
age of seven and a half per cent. to loss 
than half of one per cent. . In Austro- 
Hungary 57,864 inoculations were 
made in 1887, while last year over 
1,000,000 animals were successfully vac- 
cinated. Prior to the introduction of 
Pasteur’s system of vaccination the 
mortality from anthrax in Austro-Hun- 
gary was from 10 to 60 per cent.; it 
has now been reduced to an average of 
a third of one per cent. The Pasteur 
Company’s Laboratory in Buda-Pesth 
now prepares over one million doses per 
annum. Vaccination against anthrax 
is extensively practiced in Germany and 


Italy derives much bene- 
fit from the use of Pasteur’s anthrax 
vaccine. <A laboratory was first estab- 
lished in Turin in 1887, but last year 
it was purchased by the Italian Govern- 
ment and transferred to Rome. Bel- 
gian and Spanish farmers vaccinate 
their animals on a large scale. In the 
latter country the mortality from an- 
thrax has been*reduced from 20 per 
cent. to below one per cent. 

In Russia anthrax is known as Sibe- 
rian pest, and the mortality from that 
disease is very heavy, especially among 
horses. Pasteur’s anthrax vaccine hay- 
ing been found eflective, vaccination was 
extensively resorted to, and the Russian 
Government last year authorized the 
Pasteur Company to establish a labora- 
tory near Nijni Novgorod. Anthrax 
was not very common in Great Britain, 
but during the last few years has been 
gradually on the increase, so much so 
that in 1890 restrictions were placed by 
Congress upon the importation into the 
United States of hides coming from 


England. Pasteur’s system of prevent- 
ing inoculation against anthrax has 


been introduced into Great Britain, and 
will soon be in general use, as it is recog- 
nized that the only effective means of 
checking anthrax must be of a pro- 
tective character. 

Anthrax is generally known as Cum- 
berland disease in Australia, and about 
200,000 animals were carried off every 
year. After ascertaining the practical 
value of Pasteur’s anthrax vaccine, tle 
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New South Wales Government recom- 
mended vaccination, and a laboratory 
for the preparation of vaccine was fitted | 
upnear Sydney. During the year 1893, | 
119,000 animals were successfully vacci- 
nated in New South Wales. 

Anthrax prevails in all parts of the 
world, and is found in one form or | 
another in a majority of the States of | m 
the Union. Facilities for diagnosing | 
the malady are not usually available, | 
attributed to some other disease. The | 
only positive proof that anthrax was | 
the cause of death is the presence in the | 
blood of a germ known as the anthrax | 
bacillus. All sudden deaths should be 
suspected as arising from anthrax. 

Pasteur’s system of animal vaccina- 
tion is commercially practiced by the 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine Company, of 
Paris, which has recently established a 
branch office in New York City. It is 
meeting with much encouragement, and 
hopes to be able to confer as much bene- 
fit upon the owners of live-stock in the 
United States as it has upon European 
farmers. 

Hanoutp Sorsy, 
369 Broadway, New York City. 

May 14, 1895. 
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Pumpkins for Cows, 


One of the most valuable crops for 
feeding cows is that of pumpkins. But 
the best product of this, as of all others, 
is when it is made the single effort, and 
not as a sideshowin acornfield. When 
grown alone and well cultivated, it is 
easy to get as much as 30 or 40 tons on 
an acre of good Jand. The growing 
them is not any matter of dispute, but 
the feeding of them is. It is a common 
belief that they cause the milk of cows 
to shrink; at least, this is said of the 
seeds. But experience gives no cause 
for this belief. On the- contrary, the 
milk is not only increased in quantity, 
but the quality of it is improved. The 
color of the butter made is-also consid- 
erably higher than from the dry food 
used at this season, when a stock of 
pumpkins is found most useful. One 
good-sized pumpkin chopped into slices, 
given to each cow twice a day, will be 
found a valuable addition to the best 
feeding. And no trouble need be 
borrowed in regard to any ill results 
from the cows eating the seeds. The 
seeds and stringy matter attached to 
them are the most nutritious part of the 
gourd, 








Frozen milk is now imported into 
England from Holland and Sweden in 
rapidly-i -increasing quantities, 


A change of seed is oftew beneficial. 
Seed from a distance can frequently be 
substituted for home grown with 
marked profit. 


New York farmers estimate leaves 
highly as bedding material and their 
manurial value at $2 per ton. 
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DISEASES OF CHICKS. 





What Causes Some of Them and 
Remedies Therefor. 

The damp, chilly weather of Spring 
will inerease the mortality in the poul- 
trv-yard, unless constant watchfulness 
and eare are given. It is important to 
raise every chick hatched—every death 
luces profits. If the chicks are given 
d eare and kept warm and dry there 

be but little trouble in raising them. 

- that are neglected and half fed 

possibly thrive. If an adult 

fawl wets sick there is some chance, for 

nd dosing, but chicks are small 

ud weak, wil Inot stand much doctoring, 

and - much difficulty in hand- 

ling t _ A siek chick will drink 

when it will not eat, and the best way 

to «ive cine is in the drinking 
water, 

Bowel Disease —When the droppings 
are hard and a portion is white it shows 
that feed is correct; when it is 

or the bowels loose, make a com- 
plete change in diet. Thoroughly cook 
ull sutt food and sprinkle generously 
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are compelled to breathe over and over 
the heavily ladened, strong, ammoniated 
odors arising from droppings are so 
debilitated that they quickly succumb 
to roup. The gapes rarely appear on 
hilly locations or where there is sandy 
soil. On damp or very level ground 
freely scatter air-slacked lime at least 
every 10 days and frequently change 
the location of brood coops to new 
ground, Chickens fed the proper varied 





BLACK EAST INDIA DUCK, 
diet—that which includes raw cut or 
ground bone—at least three times a 
week will rarely be troubled with leg 
weakness. 

Lice and mites are the great draw- 
backs with young chickens, and nine- 
tenths of their ailments can be traced 
to vermin. Cleanliness and as soon as 
the chicks appear droopy, listless or 
sleepy, greasing their heads slightly with 
lard, are the two methods to keep away 
vermin.— Baltimore Sun. 





EMBDEN GOOSE, 


with red pepper. Break a raw egg in a 
half pint of sweet milk, thicken with 
stale bread and add a half teaspoonful 
of ground ginger. Give plenty of boil- 
ed sweet milk. Chicks are seldom 
troubled with costiveness, but if it 
appears increase the amount of bran in 
the feed and give sour milk. Sour milk 
is very relaxing, and should never be 
given to growing fowls except in case of 
costiveness. 

Roup.—Roup is caused by dampness, 
drafts, improper food and impure 
water. It is a, waste of time and labor 
to doctor it without first removing the 
The symptoms are swollen 
head, watery discharge from nostrils and 
eyes, hoarseness and difficult breathing. 
[t affects the bowels. Roup is con- 


eauses, 


tagious and must be treated at once. 
Soparate the sick ones from the rest of 
flock. Bathe the head in warm 


~ — 


lk and inject into each nostril and 
lown the throat two drops of kerosene. 
ther remedy is one part turpentine 
| three parts sweet oil. A sewing- 
hine oil can is an excellent thing to 
ect medicine into the nostrils and 
throat. Give this theatment morning 
| evening. 
(‘upes—Gapes are caused by the 
cment of small worms in the wind- 
pipe. Give a drop of spirits of turpen- 
ona erumb of bread twice a day. 
= does not cure dip a long feather 
cet oil or melted lard, put it down 
throat and turn it round once or 
the worm will stick to the 
Another remedy is 10 drops 
of camphor to a pint of drinking 


le her, 





Ley Weakness.—When the chicks are 

y and eat heartily, but are not able 

to stand on their feet from leg weakness 
it is the sign of rapid growth and is not 
ease. All the chicks need is some 
tonic, A teaspoonful of citrate of iron 
in a quart of water will cure the trouble. 





ROUEN DRAKE. 

1 bottom heat in the brooder 

ack of exercise will cause leg weak- 
Scatter millet seeds in chaff or 


Ti 7 ucl 


straw to induce the chicks to 
‘erateh and work and thus avoid leg 
Weakness—Dola Fay, in Farm Stock 
( ! H ne, 

, ‘rood care, proper feeding and clean- 
_— is a prime factor in preventing 


" | disease. Water varies in quality 
oe come kinds that stand in vessels 
“ng in the sun will cause bowel diseases 
Or scours, 


Roup is, indeed, one of the 
In 
“Uon to the causes named by the 
Writer is filthy hen-houses, Fowls that 


dread diseases of the poultry-yard. 
addition t , 
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Poultry vs. Cows. 


An interesting discussion has been 
going on regarding the relative profit to 
be derived from a given number of 
chickens and a given number of cows. 
While one fancier declares that 15 hens 
are more valuble than the average cow, 
a stout vaccine partisan swears by the 
beard of the prophet that he can make 
more money from one cow than any 
man can from 100 hens. The result of 
experiments made under varying condi- 
tions are now useful. 

One farmer made a test with 50 chick- 
ens and one cow, and gives a result as 
follows: Value of milk sold from one 
cow, $144.10; income from 50 hens, 





BROWN CHINA GOOSE, 


mostly for eggs sold, $150.81. The 
cost of keeping the cow was given at 
$52, while the maintenance of the hens 
cost $50, and it was estimated that the 
value of the manure was equal for both. 
The former was greatly in favor of the 
hens in the matter of lessened labor, of 
care and attention, the cow requiring 
more time and far less agreeable labor. 
Numerous other experiments reported, 
if summarized, would probably result in 
favor of the hen, if taken in the ratio 
of 50 to 1. 

The chief value of the controversy 
has been to show that no dairy farmer 
should be without a fair ratio of poultry 
and no poultry raiser should fail in 
maintaining a proper number of cows. 
For small, irrigated farms intensively 
cultivated, nothing is better able to con- 
tribute to the family needs than cows 
and poultry. As many of each only 
should be kept, however, as may receive 
the best of care and attention, and pains 
should be taken to have only those of 
best blood and lineage. 

Right here is where the small, well- 
watered and well-tilled land holding be- 
comes so. potent a factor in the upbuild- 
ing of a higher and better civilization 
and citizenship. Everything on such a 
farm must be of the best, and the man 
who tills his few home acres as a chemist 
uses his laboratory to achieve the best 
results which skill and science can evoke, 
must necessarily climb to loftiest hights, 
and take his family with him, than he 
who plods in the fruitless endeavor to 
cover a large area, without any approach 
to scientific skill, either in cultivation or 


management.— Colman’s Rural World, 
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Cacklings. 

Ducklings thrive best on soft food. 
One part cornmeal, one part bran, and 
a small portion of animal meal, mixed 
with cooked potatoes or turnips, make 
an excellent mess forthem. The drink- 
ing vessel must always contain plenty of 
water, so that the bills may be cleaned 
by the ducklings, as they are liable to die 
if their nostrils are clogged. They also 
require water to assist in swallowing 
their food, but should not be allowed on 
ponds until well feathered. 


If you hatch out scrub chickens, and 
then try a few Plymouth Rocks or some. 
other pure breed, you will notice quite a 
difference in the sizes in three months. 
We venture to claim that the scrubs will 
cost fully as much as the others, but the 
difference in weight and prices received 
per pound will show a profit on the one 
side that will make a very unfavorable 
comparison for the scrubs.—Mirror and 
Farmer, 


The improved breeds of poultry have 
made poultry-breeding successful and 
profitable, just as the improved breeds of 
live-stock have become so essential to 
the production of superior quality with 
early maturity, says Western Agricul- 
turist. The common dunghill fowl can- 
not compete in the markets now as table 
fowls with the fine, large, plump birds of 
the improved breeds, and if eggs are 
wanted the improved breeds are more 
essential. There are special breeds for 
laying, and special breeds for table, and 
some breeds well adapted for both on 
the farm. The professional breeder 
takes upa special breed, and supplies the 
general poultry-breeders with pure-bred 
stock. Poultry breeds up so rapidly 
that all. who raise poultry at all should 
grade up as in stock breeding with pure- 
bred males or breed pure-bred stock al- 
together, 
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White and Yellow Corn. 


Whether the yield of corn is affected 
by color, and whether the white or the 
yellow varieties produce the greater 
yield, has always been a matter of dis- 
pute. In order to secure definite in- 
formation in regard to this the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station has made 138 
tests with 45 varieties of dent corn. 
As a result of this work the 75 tests 
with 25 white varieties have given an 
average yield of 43 bushels per acre, 
while the 63 tests with 20 yellow varie- 
ties have given an average of only 38.2 
bushels per acre. These total averages 
coincide very closely-with the partial re- 
sults published in several of the Annual 
Reports, and which were as follows: In 
1890 the yield of 17 white varieties 
was 44.6 bushels per acre, while 15 
yellow varieties gave 37.1 bushels. In 
1891, 25 white varieties yielded 37.5 
bushels, while 18 yellow varieties yield- 
ed 34.9 bushels per acre. In 1892 the 
yield of 11 white varieties was 45.2 
bushels, while the same number of yel- 
low varieties gave only 40.5 bushels per 
acre. It 1893 and 1894 the tests were 
continued, with 22 white varieties yield- 
ing 42.7 bushels, and 19 yellow varie- 
ties yielding 39.1 bushels per acre. 
During each year of this work the two 
varieties giving the heaviest yields were 
both white, though not always the santé 
varieties. 

These results have been so uniform, 
and have indicated so strongly that the 
better yield can usually be secured from 
the white varieties, that the published 
records of similar work done at other 
stations have been examined very care- 
fully, and have been found to correspond 
very closely with the results secured at 
this station. 

These figures show that in a total of 
1,267 tests with 490 varieties, the aver- 
age yield of 217 white varieties has 
been 2.5 bushels per acre in excess of 
the yield of 273 yellow varieties; and 
that at only one of the seven stations 
making these tests have the yellow varie- 
ties given the better average yield. At 
six or seven stations some one white 
variety has given the best yield, and of 
the 35 varieties named as giving the best 
yields at the different stations, 24 are 
white and only seven are yellow. 

Such an agreement in results over 
such a wide area, and secured by such a 
large number of careful tests, cannot be 
accidental, but shows very plainly that 
it is usually possible to secure greater 
yields from white than from yellow 
varieties, 

Full details of these experiments are 
published in Bulletin No. 33, copies of 
which can be had by addressing the 
Director of Experiment Station, Agri- 
cultural College, Miss, 
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Training a Colt. 


In the training of a young colt the 
putting on and taking off of the bridle is 
of much importance. Every care is to 
be taken to do this without hurting the 
colt. If it is done cautiously, the young 
animal will soon learn to hold down the 
head and assist in the operation, and ever 
after to remember the lesson. One other 
thing is to be taught him by the trainer, 
which is to come at call, A world of 
trouble, much time, and a vast amount 
of ill-feeling and irritation will be avoided 
by care in this part of the education of 
the horse. A little sugar carried to the 
pasture—or a little salt will be equally 
attractive—will teach this lesson in such 
& permanent way that it will never be 
forgotten. 











Sorgo Machinery and Fruit Evapo- 
rators. 

The Blymyer Iron Works Co., of Cincin- 
nati, O., manufacturers of sugar cane and 
sorgo machinery, fruit evaporators, etc., have 
issued their catalog for 1895, which contains 





much of interest to farmers. Sent free on 
application. 
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THE @APIARY. 


Hq 8. 

A great deal can be learned about 
bees from books, but it is wiser to 
watch a family of bees and, see them 
manipulate themselves in the apiary. 





Of the various patterns of hives used 
by practical beekeepers the Dovetail and 
the Simplicity are the favorites and 

robably shelter ‘four-fifths of all the 
ees in the country. 


After the honey is in the supers and 
capped over, the longer it can be left on 
the hive the better it will be. Of course, 
if a.crop of dark honey follows closely 
on the light one, or there is danger, 
owing to the lateness of the season, of 
the honey becoming soiled and darkened, 
it should be taken off at once. 


To rid a bee ceilar of mice, try to suit 
the taste of all. Take two or three shal- 
low dishes ; in one put some cheese that 
is mashed up fine; in another put some 
fresh beef and pork together, chopped up 


‘fine ; in the third put honey, and if you 


have both dark and light it is well to 
use a little of both. Season the contents 
with arsenic well mixed in. 


When the first lot of sections are 
about filled, they should be lifted up, 
and another lot, fitted up in the same 
way as the first, put under them. When 
the last lot are partially filled a third 
lot may be put under them. This pro- 
cess may be continued until there are 
four or five supers on the hive, if the 
honey is coming in rapidly and there is 
a prospect of it continuing to do so until 
they are all filled. Of course, one must 
understand the nature of the honey-flow 
and not put on so many sections that 
they will not all be filled and capped 
over. By watching the matter closely 
this may be guarded against. It has 
been my experience that a good, strong 
colony will fill two or three supers about 
as quickly as they will one, if they are 
properly manipulated. 


The buckwheat flowers very late in 
the season and generally at a time when 
most other honey plants have closed up 
their blossoms. It furnishes consequently 
a Fall crop of nectar unequaled by any 
other plant. The bees gather quantities 
of nectar from the blossoms. They 
should gather alfithat is possible in the 
Fall, and this will) keep them satisfied 
until cold weather comes. Then let 
them have the» buckwheat honey for 
their Winter food. It answers all pur- 
poses just as well as the lighter grades, 
and if there is no market for it very little 
is lost. By growing plenty of buckwheat 
the question of supplying the bees with 
Fall and Winter food is easily solved, 
and all the Summet and Spring honey 


can then be sent to market. 
>. 


BEES. 








About Swarming and Hiving Them. 


The bees swarm because their natural 
instinct is to multiply themselves, and 
because their home becomes too small 
and warm. The bees in small hives will 
swarm earlier and more in number if 
left to themselves, other things being 
equal. Now, if we wish to control the 
swarming tendency, and we must if we 
expect to get a good crop of honey, I 
have found by long experience that 
good-sized hives are better than small 
ones. I think it is better to give them 
room to occupy just as soon as the 
strength of the colony will permit; don’t 
wait until your hive is chock-full of bees. 
By giving room in advance they will 
not be apt to swarm so early, and when 
a swarm comes off it will be very large. 
Such swarms are A No. 1 for making 
comb for extracted honey. 

A record should be kept of the date 
of the swarming, because in seven or 
eight days we must go through the 
parent hive and dispose of all the surplus 
queen-cells, as only one queen is neces- 
sary for each colony. At such times the 
opportunity is good to supersede poor 
stock with good. If the surplus queen- 
cells are not cut out, there will nearly 
always be several after swarms, or casts, 
which are very annoying, as such are 
often hard to manage, and unprofitable, 
unless we want increase. By managing 
thus, you have only doubled your stock, 
and your bees should be in prime order 
to get honey. 

I will give a few thoughts about 
swarming and hiving the bees, The old 
way used to be, when the bees swarmed, 
the women folks and all hands were out 
with the bells and the tin pans, and there 
was din and clatter until the bees settled, 
which was not nearly as soon as they 
would have if they had been let alone. 
It is nice to have some small, smooth trees 
near by, but should not be allowed to 
get over about 12 feet high—smaller are 
better—for the bees'to cluster on. No 
large trees should be near the apiary, as 
they are apt to make trouble. If you 
have no trees, just’ go to the woods and 
cut some, and put in front of the apiary 
about two rods. ” Put down as you would 
hop-poles. The bees will cluster onthem, 
and you can pull ard carry the swarm 
where you choose, 

Now, I will give you my plan. When 
you first see a swarm coming out, go 
quietly to the hive, stand beside it, and 
see if the queen is able to fly with the 
swarm ; if not, you will find her on the 
ground, if you are on hand. If she is 
not able to fly, place her in a cage 
quickly, and put her with the swarm, or 
else remove the old hive out of the way, 
and place a new empty one on the old 
stand. Place the queen in it, and the 
swarm will hive themselves; although, 
care should be taken and not let them 
go into other hives, as they sometimes 
will. 

Now, when the queen flies with the 
swarm, if you wish them to alight 
quickly, don’t get in their way, nor in- 
terrupt them, unless they should move 
in a direction where there are no trees. 
In that case, sprinkle with water, or scat- 
terdustamongthem, The first or prime 





swarm will rarely ever try to run away 
if properly treated. 

use a light box on a pole about 10 
feet long. The box is like an old-fash- 
ioned box-hive, with one end open, and 
lots of holes bored in it for a swarm- 
hatcher. hen about two quarts of the 
bees have clustered, put the box up and 
shake them in, and turn end out so the 
others can fly in, and if you don’t do 
this too soon, they will all go right in or 
on the box. You can just lean the box 
up against the tree if the pole is the 
right length, and prepare the hive, if 
not ready. 

Right here let me say the hive must 
be large enough so the bees will have 
reasonable room, and the entrance large 
enough, and the hive must be well 
shaded or they will not stay. 

When the bees are all settled in the 
box you can carry them where you wish. 
To hive them, take the top of the hive 
off, and the queen-excluder, and put a 
quart or two in to start them; put the 
excluder and covers on carefully, and 
shake some in front of the entrance. 
They will soon go in. You can hurry 
them up by brushing them carefully. 
When you pour some of the bees out, 
hold the box out of the way, or it will 
draw them to it. Gently tapping on the 
hive will help to get them in. You can 
put sections on immediately, or extract- 
ing super over a queen-excluding honey- 
board. 

Should the bees be very cross while 
swarming, the smoker is the best remedy. 
If you shake them off the tree, and they 
fall some distance, they will be angry. 
I have kept bees on the above plan for 
17 years, and have found it reliable. I 
seldom, if ever, have any “ runaways.” 
—A. C. Sanrorp, in A. B. J. 


A TALK ABOUT BEES. 


Some of the Pleasures and Methods of 
a Keeper. 


BY MRS, WILLIAM D. KRATZ, 
COUNTY, PA. 








MONTGOMERY 


The best way is to get one swarm of 
bees in moyable frame hive, subscribe 
for a bee journal and get a good bee 
book. When we started in the business 
we read all about bees that we could 
find. Much of it was jargon; but by 
having the bees in possession and veri- 
fying what we read, our eyes were 
opened to things we never dreamed of. 
We bought our bees in the Spring, and 
their humming was delightful after the 
stillness of Winter. Looking them 
through was fascinating work. We 
had to see that they had a queen, and 
if no queen was found, and no brood to 
raise a queen from, one had to be bought, 
as we just had one swarm. When fruit 
bloom came we took the chaff cushion 
out that was in the upper story and put 
frames in filled with boxes of foundation 
made of beeswax, fastened to the upper 
side of the box. When the first box 
was filled with honey and sealed over, 
and I could set it on my table, I was 
glad, as it was the first comb honey I 
ever saw, and it made me like the bees 
in spite of stings. 

After that, swarming came on, and, 
according to the teachings of our bee- 
book, we clipped the queen’s wings to 
facilitate swarming. All we have to do 
then is to catch the queen as she crawls 
on the grass in front of the hive, cage 
her in a little wire-netting cage prepared 
purposely for Her Majesty, and lay her 
in the shade. We move the hive to the 
farthest end of the apiary, and turn the 
entrance to face a different direction 
than when it stood on the old stand. 
Put a new one in place of the old hive, 
fill it with empty frames, and lay an 
oilcloth over the frames to keep the bees 
from clustering to the hive-lid when in 
the hive. Meantime the swarm has 
clustered and is hanging to the limb of 
a tree. We shake them off, and they 
all go back, as they think, to the old 
hive. When going in at the entrance 
we release the queen, and watch a little 
to see her enter the hive. When she is 
in, that swarm is hived. Changing the 
hives gets all the bees that went with 
the swarm, and those that are in the 
field, in the new hive that is standing 
on the old place. The old hive will 
raise a young queen, and will get enough 
bees from the hatching brood. 

We just take honey from the upper 
story and leave the lower story for the 
bees, unless we find the bees crowding 
the queen out. In that case we put the 
sealed combs in the upper story, as it is 
also an inducement to get the bees to 
work in the upper story, and put an 
empty frame with comb in the lower 
story for the queen to lay in. Having 
kept bees for 10 years, we find extracted 
honey is the best for farmers. That is, 
extract the honey with an extractor, out 
of the combs, and return the combs to 
the hive again. It can be kept better 
over the year and can be left in the hive 
to be extracted at leisure. When Fall 
comes we prepare for Winter. The 
weak ones we unite to make one swarm, 
as it is better to have one swarm strong 
and come through the Winter than to 
have two weak ones,and both die. We 
look to it that they have 25 or 30 
pounds of honey sealed in combs. If 
they have not that much we make sugar 
sirup to supply the deficiency from 
granulated sugar, but early enough in 
the season that they can cap it over be- 
fore cold weather comes. 


A New Honey Plant. 

Beekeepers have long wanted a plant 
which will pay rent for the land on which 
it is grown. Such a plant has been dis- 
covered. 

Figwort, the spider plant and others 
have been found wanting in honey. At 
present many German beekeepers are en- 
thusiastic over the new forage plant that 
seems worth while trying on-this side of 
the water. A few seeds are all that is 
needed to sow. 

A scientist named Wagner, of Munich, 
Germany, has worked for the last 30 
years crossing and improving from a bit- 
ter weed, and developed a succulent for- 
age, which is rich in sugar, and is relished 
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by all kinds of stock. He has given an 
illustration of the plant which shows its 
resemblance to the sweet pea, to which 
it is related. The roots penetrate the 
hardest and most rocky soil, reaching 
the depth of 10 or 30 feet, and a 
drouth has little effect-on it. Barren 
land is improved by being occupied by 
it. Like the red clover, it takes nourish- 
ment from the air, and is related to the 
flat pea. Four tons of dry hay per acre 
is obtained of three cuttings. The first 
cutting takes away all chances of an early 
honey crop, but the bees get a rich har- 
vest after it, and the yield lasts until 
October. It is hard to get it started in 
this country, so a little difficult to raise. 
It is liable to be Winter-killed during 
the first and second years, 


Largest Beehive in the World. 


Probably the largest beehive in the 
world is that at Bee Rock, Cal. The 
rock is, in fact, itself the hive. It isa 
granite bowlder rising abruptly from the 
bed of a little effluent of the Arroyo 
Alcalde, and it is seamed and scored 
with fissures of divers sizes, whose depths 
have never been sounded. They are all 
inhabited by a vast population of bees, 
and overflow with honey. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate the quantity stored in the 
hidden recesses, and it is needless to say 
that nobody would be bold enough to 
explore. It is not without considerable 
peril that honey hunters rifle the bees of 
that which appears at the edge of and 
outside the fissures, and that comes to 
many hundred pounds’ weight every 
year. 








VALUE OF SWAMP MUCK. 


One Way to Make Money in Winter. 


The manure made in the Winter 
should be husbanded with great care. 
As it is never worth more than on the 
day it is made, it may be hauled out on 
to the fields or put in heaps and com- 
posted with whatever may be gathered 
for the purpose from every possible 
source. The owner of a disagreeable 
swamp, rough and full of dangerous mud- 
holes, a source of pestilence and a loss of 
money every day in the year, will furnish 
one of the most valuable materials for 
compost, each load of which may be made 
worth $3 to the owner. One ton of 
good average swamp muck contains 50 
to 60 pounds of nitrogen, worth 10 cents 
a pound in this material. One cubic 
yard and a half will make a ton, so that 
one ton of the stuff as it is taken from a 
swamp is worth in actual cash $4, more 
or less. Thus, an acre of swamp three 
feet deep of good, clear muck, free from 
sand, is worth the nice little fortune of 
nearly $20,000. It is as clearly so as 
that the manure from the feeding of a 
ton of clover hay is worth $7.50, or that 
from a ton of cottonseed meal is worth 
$26. The figures are as good in one 
case as the other, and we know that 
“figures will not lie.” So the happy 
possessor of a little swamp full of good 
muck may go to work and make this 
“big money” out of it, beginning at 
once, for the Winter is the best season to 
do this work. 

It is a case, too, in which two birds 
may be killed with one stone, for if the 
muck is dug out in broad, long pits 
down to the springy bottom, these may 
be turned to good and profitable use for 
rearing fish and growing water cress. 
Nothing need be said more than to 
mention the ice that might be cut on 
these ponds and used at home or sold to 
the neighbors) Many a disagreeable 
thing has turned out to be a mine of 
gold, but what can be better than to 
delve in this many times valuable swamp 
and turn it into a veritable gold mine, 
that will pay from the first shovelful 
turned? 

And this is the way to do it, or in 
which it has been done. The ground, 
or it may be the water, is staked out into 
lots 10 feet wide and 50 feet long. 
Here will be 400 loads of muck, if it is 
three feet deep. It willoccupy one man 
the whole Winter to get all thisout. It 
is dug out in sections of 10 by 12 feet, 
leaving a narraw bank between each to 
keep back the water while the digging 
is going on in each section. The muck 
is dug with a grain scoop ground toa 
very sharp edge. It is thrown on the 
bank, or wheeled in barrows to the 
bank, and heaped there to drain. Some 
is hauled to the manure cellar, to the 
pig pens, to the horse stable, and to the 
cow stable, and a lot of it is spread in 
the yard. More is hauled to a con- 
venient field, and heaped in layers with 
fresh manure, with lime liberally spread 
on each layer of it. Large, square 
heaps are made as high as the stuff can 
be thrown. It will absorb every drop 
of the liquid manure, and the solid 
manure will help to decompose it, so 
that in the Spring there will be 400 
loads plus as many of manure as have 
been added to it, for the crops, and each 
load will be quite as good as one of the 
best manures ever made. It will take a 
whole lifetime to get a very few acres of 
swamp thus made worth so many thou- 
sand dollars. This is no fancy, exag- 
gerated picture; it has been accomplish- 
ed, with the result of making a very 
poor farm, of 70 acres only, make an in- 
come of clear profit of $2,500 a year in 
only five years’ work.— New York Times. 








Herschel calculated the total weight 
of the atmosphere at eleven and two- 
thirds trillions of pounds; and yet with 
this inconceivably vast weight it is only 
one one-million two hundred thousandth 
of the weight of the earth itself. 


An Interesting Publication. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has 
gotten out a folder of the highest interest to 
every old veteran and his fmnily. It is a 
special publication for the coming National 
Encampment. It is a fine map of Virginia, 
with all the battle-fields in the war-swept 
country indicated in red ink. With this isa 
short description of the country and the more 
important battles and compaigns by the well- 
known historian and writer, Gen. H. V. Boyn- 
ton. Sent free on application to Capt. H. W. 
Fuller, General Passenger Agent, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, Washington, D, C, 








They do not rust, shrink, leak, give 

taste to water, nor allow foreign sube 

stances to get in. They can be put 

in garret or barn and thus are protec 
‘om freezing. They take no 

up, are Cheaper than wood. 
substructures of all sizes made to 

Order. Send for price tiet and 


designe for substructure and 
ornamental water supply. 


Did you ever stop to think h pletely the A 

Co. made the modern windmill business? How it has monope 
olized this entire line of manufacture because of its ideas, 
inventions, designs, qualities and prices, or 

L ry Oy servile imitators ? Witness the 
wheel, the kk geared pumper, the high geared 
mill, the steel towers, fixed and tilting, the 
of work after completion, the grinder centrifugal 
the improved irrigating and other pomes, all 
pole saw—one of the most popular thi, we ever put out 
—the steel storage and stock tanks, Everything we have 
touched we have bettered and cheapened. It is the thing wa 
have delighted in and it has paid. e have established a scor@ 
of branch houses, so as to have all these goods near those who 
want them. The Aermotor Co. has but one more ambition. I¢ 
wants to build and fill one more new building. It has 2 acres 
of land at its present location unoccupied by buildings. It exe 

s to commence in June to cover that 2 acres with a 

uilding, 7 stories high. This will give it 14 more acres of floor 
Space. Then when the public demand requires more 
than can be produced with this added space, it will refuse to 
extend further. or make any effort. It will have done its share 
to sorely that demand. It will then turn away all new comers, 
UNT HAT TIME IT EXPECTS TO CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 
THE WORLD WITH THE GREATER PART OF ITS WIND 
WHEELS, TOWERS, GRINDERS, FEED CUTTERS, PUM 
STEEL FRAME BUZZ 84W8, tose STORAGE AND 





power 


TANKS, STBEL 8U RU ETC., @ 
VANIZED AFTER COMPLETION. IT WILL CONTINU! 
DEAL HOST LIBERALLY WITH THE PUBLIC, FURNISH 
PAIRS AT A LOW PRICE, AND BE THE GREAT MC 
UARE-DEALING WIND WER AND WATER 8U 
MOUSE OF THE WORLD, AERNOTOR CO., 

















& Your Chickens: 
‘ THE EUREKA ’ 
“ GAPE WORM EXTRACTOR 


Removes with certainty the small thread-like worms which 
collect in the win@pipes of small chickens and cause their death 
through suffocation. Don’t Lose Your 2en Chicks by vain at- 
tempts to reileve them by the use of a horse haff or inefi- 
cient means, but send for a few of the EU and your trouble 
will be atend! Price 10c. each ; 3 for 250.; $1.00 doz. 


Bent b 
ail in any quantity, postpaid on receipt of price. AGENT! 
WANTED. Liberal diewees to dealers. 6 Address 4 


SURGICAL MANUFACTURING CO,, 
4309 F. Street, Washington, BD. @ 


When writing mention this paper. 


made of BEST Galvanized 
Stool Wire Bost Penaned 
Gates fo: 


WILL NOT SAG: 


Write for FREE catalogue 
giving ars and prices. 


The Sedgwick Bros, Co. 
RICHMOND, IND. 
When writing mention this paper, 


Ae -SSold 1673 0. |. C. HOGS 

mSend for a description of THIS 

: FAMOUS BREED,twoofwhich 
weighed 2806 Ibs. First appli- 


cant from each locality can have 
a@ pair on time and an agency, 


\ The L. B. SILVER CO., 
. CLEVELAND, O. “ 1 


Mention The American Farmer, 
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,WELL MACHINERY. 


BEST IN USE. NO 
FAILURES. 
Machines and Toolg 
uaranteed. 
> STEAM OR HORSE POWER, 
os 6Deep and Shallow Wells, 
Moe = =Send for Circular. 
iy Rust tesian Well Co., 
aca, N. Y¥. 
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ISN’T IT AGGRAVATING 


When you must have eggs, to find a nest 
full of sitting hens instead? Do not bee 
come exasperated, but try a setting of my 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


and you will find a nest full of eggs instead 
of persistent sitting Bens. Now is the time, 
Eggs, $1 per13; $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Send stamp for circular. Address— 
JOHN M. DAILEY, 
Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D. C, 
When writing mention this paper, 











THE KING OF PICEONS. 


Few Homing Pigeons 
for sale at low price. Rargq 
chance to get fine birds, 
Send two-cent stamp for 
prices. 

GEORGE E. HOWARD, 

P Box 54, 

West Washington, D. Ci 





For a short 
time I will 
sell Homer's at 


$1 per pair. 
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" othing on eart! 3 
mM AKE HEN free if vou name 
tls paper. F.W. MANN CO. WILFORD, MASS. 
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INCUBATORS & BROODERS 
Brooders on! Best & Cheapest 
for raising chicks. 40 1st Premiums 
4000 Testimonials. Sond for Cat'l'’g, 

. &-G.S.SINGER,Box E, Cardington, 0. 

When writing mention this paper. 


FRUIT Eusronator 


t si ~ ted Catalogue 
av uLyey Bu Ron Wonks 00. Olectaned. ‘a 
When writing mention this paper. 


GREATEST THINGS IN AGRICULTURE. 
Crimson Clover, Cow Peas and Win- 
ter Oats. Send for new descriptive catalogue 
before purchasing seed. A. N. BROWN, 
Grower & Dealer, Wyoming, Kent Co., Del, 
When writing mention this paper. 


GROUND MOLES. 


Their habits and how to catch them. A Book Free, 
L. HM. OLMSTEAD,. Hasbrouck Heights, N. J, 


When writing mention this paper, 


NA fine farm of 100 
FOR SAL JP with large Coping | 
outbuildings. For further information apply to 
JAMES TEACKLE DENNIS, Princess Anne, 
Maryland, 
When writing mention this paper. 
in 


FREE SPRAY PUMP s:.c0° erscz.tn cost 


you mean business and want cay, send léc. We will 
send a compiete pump that will do the work of a 810 
sprey. A. SPE. 40, North Windham, Maine. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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MER, Serweed, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
When writing mention this paper. 


one-half your fuel! How? Write 
SAVE chester, Rudiator Co., Rochester, N. ¥« 


When writing mention this paper. 
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THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

Tt is time to be thinking about the 
next Congress. ‘The one which eXpired 
on the 4th of March last, to the great 
relief of the country, was made up of 
men who Dlathered profusely of their 
love for the farmer and the laboring 
nen, yet deliberately betrayed their 
interests in every important particular. 
The robbed 


by the iniquitous Wilson Bill. 


farmer was outrageously 


The pocoent Congress is believed to be 
made up of different and much better 


material. It certainly could not be worse, 


and very doubtful if it could be as bad. 


The country certainly cannot have 


s as held a witch’s carnival in 


demagog 


the Capitol for two years, 


1m. 4 
ihe farm 


rs have the right and every 


reason to expect very much better things 


S€ sion of Congress. They 


before it with a concert of 


breattie OMe 
SHUuI CONC 


iction on a well-defined program. There 


is one very simple platform on which we 


d—Republieans, Democrats, 
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GET UP CLUBS. 


Now Is the 
Papers Cheap. 





Time to Get Your 


EXTRAORDINARY | INDUCEME 


Tar AMERICAN Farver 








should be a 
Yegular visitor to every farm- 
the country. It 
tiiral paper in America, 


house in 
agricul- 
the 
very best, the most common-sense and 


is the oldest 


it is one of 
practical, it is execedingly cheap, and it | 
isa fearless, outspoken advocate of just 
treatment of the farmers at the hands 
of politicians and the Government. 

We want every farmer in the e untry 
to take have devised a 


it, and we 


echeme which will give it to every once | 


The 
price is 50 cents a year, ak it is very 


at a nominal price. bseription 
cheap at that price. 

But if two farmers will send their 
subscriptions together, we will give the 
424 


two for one year for 85 cents, or 


cents each. 

If three will send together, the price 
will be $1.25, or 414% cents. 

If four join together the price will be 
$1.50, or 374 cents each. 

It five join together it will be $1.75 
or 35 cents apiece. 

If aclub of 10 is formed it will be 
$2.50, or 25 cents apiece. 

This makes a price so low as to defy 
fompetition. 

There should be no troubie whatever 
in raising a club of 10 at every Post- 
office in the United States. 

Let every farmer who wants a first- 
class agricultural paper for the ensuing 
year at an almost nominal price, get nine 
of his neighbors to join him in a club, 
and send us $2.50 for 10 yearly sub- 
scriptions to Tue Amenican Farmer. 

There will be no deviation from these 
rates. 

Send in your clubs at once, so as not 
to miss a number. 


TAKE SOME SAMPLE COPIES. 


Whenever our readers visit agricul- 


’ 








tural mectings of any kind we hope that 
taey will take along sample copies to 
show their acquaintances. We will send 


these free to any one who desires them. 


If all our friends will take a little 
trouble to bring Tue American 


Farmer to the notice of their acquaint- 
ances, it wilido much to build up the 
cause of true agriculture, znd promote 
the ends we all desire. 





Sonn pl place in the world wheat is now 
gown every month in the year. 


| consideration 


, keep the money at home, and do 


more than anything else to make agri- 


culture profitable, and give it its true 


dignity as a vocation which Americans | 


may be proud to follow. 


Let us go toVongress with a demand 
that it begin its duties with a careful 
of what agricultural pro- 
ducts are imported that we can raise 
steps to take 
It 


or thought 


here, and what are the best 


to promote their home production. 


cannot give too much time 


to this great question. If Congress 
should devote its whole two years of 
existence to this, and develop a_ policy 
which would reduce our agricultural 


importations +o little as 25 per cent. it 


would do the most important work that 

any Congress has done for 
That per 

the enormous 


$75,000,000 


a quarter of a 
25 would 


century. cent. 


mean amount of 
kept at home 


into the pockets 


and put 
It 


would mean the (fference between pros- 


of our farmers. 


perity and bankruptcy for millions of 
small farmers, and it would increase the 
country’s wealth beyond calculation. 
This is our platform, and we urge— 
Every American farmer, 
Every true economist, 
Every thinking, reasoning man, 
Every lover of his country, 
to stand with us upon it. 
AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS 
FOR AMERICANS. 








EVERYTHING seems to be going up 
except wool, and its prospects are as blue 
as ever. Our markets are now open to 
importations from every wool-producing 
country in the world, free of duty, and 
these generally have accumulated stocks 
work off. The crime against the 
farmers committed by the last Congress 


to 
is being felt in all its bitterness. There 
never was a more rascally bit of dema- 
gogery than taking off the duty on wool. 


~_ 





fr is believed that the English and 


Japan walnuts will flourish wherever 
the peach tree does. This ought to be 
a profitable business for our farmers in 
We several 


hunderd thousand dollars’ worth of these 


many sections. import 


nuts every year. The experiment is be- 
ell 


vy 
: 
Pal 


ing made of grafting upon hickory, 


black walnut, and butter-nut trees, 





Tre “ increased - weight-of- butter ” 


THE RISE 1 WHEAT. 

The wheat market has for some weeks 
been active, with advancing prices. It 
is reasonably certain that the wheat crop 
will not be larger than a year ago, and 
that was considerably less than the 
average in recent years. The visible 
6,000,000 bushels smaller than 
it was a year ago, and its decrease last 
39,000 bushels. The for- 
eign demand continues good, though 


supply is 
week was 3, 


prices are up 16 to 18 cents higher than 
they were two months ago. 

Wheat closed in Chicago May 28 at 
814, and there is talk of its going to 90 


cents or $1. 


We wish that we could be 





more hopeful of this. But we are fear- 
ful that too much of the recent rise is 
speculative, and that the high prices will 
bring into the markets of the world un- 


expectedly large quantities of wheat 


from Russia, Argentine, Rumania, India, 


and other countries which have been 


sharply competing with us. The quan- 


tity of wheat needed by the world is so 


limited, and there are so many countries 


re ‘ | 
from whieh it can be obtained, that we | 
cannot be safe in placing any reliance | 


We 


must bring ourselves to looking upon 


whatever on the wheat market. 


other products as “sure money-getters,” 
and regard wheat as merely a by- 
product. 

Unfortunately but little of ‘the ad- 
vance in the price of wheat will go into 
The hard 
times, the short corn crop and the low 


the poekets of the producers. 


prices of other products compelled the 
early marketing of wheat in an unusual 
degree, and comparatively few farmers 
have any wheat to sell now. 





an illustration of what 
The 
little Kingdom has only 14,500 square 


DENMARK is 


we desire to see in this country. 


miles of territory, or about half that of 
South Carolina. It is 
soil The Danes determined to 


make the most of their seanty 


net very fertile 
either. 
resources, 
They found that dairying promised best, 
and now they are sending abroad every | 
$25,000,000 worth of dairy prod- 

and have trebled the amount in 
10 years. 


raising went with « 


year § 
ucts, 
They also found that pig- 
and their 
pork products are the finest and com- 
They 
have no time to waste ta king over the 
They 
studying the latest developments in the 


lairying, 
mand the best prices in Europe. 
National finances. 


are too busy 


bacteriology of butter and cheese form- 
ations, and how to get the most fat on a 


| pig by combinations with skim milk, 





New Hampsnrre statistics do not 
bear-out the oft-repeated assertion that 
a larger proportion of farmers go crazy 
than of any other vocation. There are 
81 male patients in the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the Insane, of whom but 18 
This is but 22 per 


while the farmers form 31 


hail from the farm. 
») 


cent., .2 per 
cent. of the population of the State. 
These statistics, 


before the 53d Congress got in its deadly 


however, were made up 


work on the farmers. 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA.” 


This book has had much the largest 





sale of any humorous book ever issued 
More than 100,000 
It 


is by Marietta Holley, author of “ Saman- 


in this country. 


copies have been sold at $2.50 each. 


and Betsey Bobbett’s,” “My Wayward 


Pardner,” ete. It is simply brimming 
over with genuine, contagious fun, mixed 


It 


is a narrative of the experiences of a 


with golden grains of common sense. 


middle-aged farmer and his wife at the 
home of giddy fashion and display,-and 
is told in the quaint dialect of the farms 
and fields. A new and smaller edition 
has been issued at a price which places 
this delightful book within the reach of 
all. 


bling pleasure to every member of the 


It will bring no end of pure, bub- 
family. We will send the book, which 
is handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid 
to any address, for a club of three sub- 
THE F’'arMER. 
Or, we will send it and Tok AMERICAN 
To 


any present subscriber we will send it on 


scribers to AMERICAN 


FARMER for one year for 90 cents. 


receipt of 50 cents. 
—enpiasesiieadpastiiiiasinisiailtasansn 

Tue Italians buy about 4,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year from Russia to 
manufacture into 90,000,000 pounds of 
macaroni, of which 18,000,000 pounils 
are It would 
seem to be an excellent idea to make the 


xported to this country. 


macaroni in this country. 


WE WANT AGENTS 
neighborhood to solicit sub- 
scriptions for Toe AMERICAN FARMER, 








in every 


To these we will pay good commissions, 





frauds are still working the mails. Have 





abselutely nothing to do with them, 


or give liberal premiums. Write for 


} t | 
' and pork-raisers, the butter and cheese- | 


| and 


tha at the Centennial,” “My Opinions | 


“LUBINIS 

A subscriber in Ohi sends us Mr. 
Lubin’s plan for raising the price of 
wheat by making amrexport bounty of 
one cent a bushel, and asks: 

“Would protection like this benefit 
If not, why not? 
your opinion in neXt issue of Tux 





us? ‘Please give 3) 
American FARMER.” 

The idea seems to us utterly im- 
practicable. The impracticability lies 
in the condition of the public mind. 
The thought of an export bounty on 
any agricultural product has never been 
entertained by the American people, 
and it seems to us that it would require 
an immense amount of labor and 
stronger facts than now present them- 
selves to get them to seriously entertain 
it, Of if the 


were toask for such a bounty the cotton- 


course, wheat-growers 


growers would do the same, and the beef 


Next the 
Standard Oil Company would probably 


makers, the fruit-raisers, etc. 
make a similar request. ‘The price of 
kerosene has gone down rapidly in the 
last few years, and the Standard Oil 
Company could truthfully say that it is 
not making nearly as big a percentage 
of profit as formerly, 

Much the better way is the plan Tur 
has 


AMERICAN FARMER constantly 


urged. That is, stop altogether growing 


Argentine 


wheat for export. Russia, ‘ 


other countries have completely 
knocked the bottom out of the foreign 
wheat business, and there never will be 
even a decent profit in it for us again. 
We have had our day of big profits on 
wheat, and, like good business men, 
should recognize that fact, and turn our 
attention to 


something that promises 


better. Let us go to work raising the 
things that other people sell us at a 
profit, instead of clinging stubbornly to 


the idea of selling them the grain that 


they can buy elsewhere cheaper than we 
ean afford to raise it for them. This is 
the common .sense; of, the situation. 


When we could raisé¢ wheat at a cost of 
35 or 40 cents a bushel, and sell it to 
Europe at from $1.50 to $2, there was 
big money in the business. But when 
Europe can buy all ‘the! wheat she wants 
at 50 cents a bushel, delivered, it is time 
for us to let the folks that want to raise 
wheat at that price havé the whole busi- 
ness. We can do better with our labor 


and land. 





all 


have 


Or course, Free Trade destroys 
We 
had that stuff dinned into us incessantly. 


the trusts, monopolies, -ete. 


Many years ago it was used to get all 
tariff taken off hides. The leather men 
got what they wanted, cleaned out the 
smaller dealers who were competing with 
them, got control of the foreign leather 
business, and now have put up the 
prices 20 per cent. 
rr 0 em 
7 | iale +} l; cc area f : 

11k Louisiana rice planters are feeling 
an increasing disgust at the operations of 
the Wilson Tariff. The of 


the duty has greatly increased the im- 


reduction 


portations of Asiatic rice, and reduced 
the price until much of the rice sold in 
New Orleans during the last few months 
went as low as $1 to $1.10 a barrel. 
The present New Orleans quotations 
k of 


rough rice, where last year the range 


ra] 
S 
bares 


range from $1.50 to $3.25 per sac 


was from $2.25 to $4. 








SoutnH CAROLINIANS seem disposed 


to take an interest in dairying. They 
certainly should. No section of the 


country has finer facilities for making 
the highest grade of butter and cheese. 








Tatk abcut having money to burn. 
The Cubans are burning molasses, and 
the Louisiana sugar-growers are consid- 
ering the practicability of doing the 
same thing. The high heat developed 
makes the sirup a cheap. fuel. 
also thinking of the more general use of 
molasses as stock feedu: This is no ex- 


They are 


periment, Englisl{ “fatmers use large 


quantities of molassés as forage. 





THeY make big: reports of the profits 
of cranberry raising out in Washington. 
An average good bog: will raise 240 
bushels of berries per acre, selling for 
$3.a bushel, or $740 gross, and leaving 


a net profit of $300. 








THe W isconsin’ | Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion is after some rascally dealers in 
Chicago with a sharp stick. These 
have been stamping all sorts of fraud 
| cheese, “ Wisconsin Full Cream,” to the 
great injury of the fair name of the 
The 
has set apart a liberal sum to protect its 


Wisconsin product. Association 


rights. 





‘THE peach crop of New Mexico, nu- 
| merically, will be light, but in quantity 
and quality it promises to be nearly up 


TuERe is no better crop than rye for 
seeding grass and clover, or either, as 
the straw is stiffer than that of any 
other grain, and does not lie close on the 














This is elaimed to be the most perfect 
mannal of American sheep husbandry ever 
issued. It contains illustrated descriptions of 
the various breeds of sheep, directories of 
members of the leading sheep breeders’ as- 
sociations, and lists of wool growers, with 
numbers of sheep owned in various sections of 
the United States, numbers of sheep in all the 
countries of the world, comparisons of the 
tariffof 1894 with the tariffs of previous years, 
and much other intormation for the use of | 
American sheep breeders, wool merchants, | 
manufacturers, and others concerned in the | 
great wool industry of the United States, from | 
the fleece to the finished fabric. 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY ALTHOUGH at 

WOMAN. By Irene W. Hartt. Published by 

| 
| 
' 





*J.5. Ogilvie Publi ishing Company, New York. 

Price % cents, 

This is a new work by the author of ‘* How 
to Get Married Although a Woman,”’ which 
has attracted much attention. 
¢S OR? By W. B. Mitchell. Published by the 

Dollars or What Publishing Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. Price cents, 

This is an excellent reply to the absurdities 
and fallacies of ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School.” 
SOUVENIR FOR 189%. “Leading American 

Exchanges.” Published by Clapp & Co, bank- 

ers and brokers, Mills Building, N. ¥. Price 

$3. 





This is a work involving not only great 
ability and an intimate knowledge of Na- 
tional, State, Municipal and business finances, 
but much work and expense. It is a vast 
mine of accurate information upon matters 
connected with the business of the country, 
and is invaluable to anyone who desires to be 


thoroughly posted. The book is superbly 
bound and illustrated, and contains over 400 
pages, in which every line is of value. It 


contains Clapp & Co's. weekly market lcitters 
for 1894, in which the markets of this country 
are exhaustively discussed, and the compiler 
has also brought into convenient form for 
ready reference tables of United States pro- 
duction and prices, and statistics as to ship- 
ping, banks, bonds, cereals, exchanges, ex- 
ports, failures, interest, etc. The book is il- 
lustrated with numerous pictures, portraits, 
etc. 
Notes. 
The Sixth Annual Report cf the Missouri 
Sotanical Garden is a rarely interesting 
volume. Jt has scientific papers on the North 
American Species of the Sagittaria and 
Lophotocarpus, on the Leitneria Floridana, 
the Yucea, and several other botanical sub- 
jects of importance. All these are profusely 
and finely illustrated. The paper of Dr. Wm. 
Trelease on the Leitneria is particularly in- 
teresting. Hediscovered asmall tree growing 
in the lowlands of southeast Missouri, which 
has the lightest known wood, its specific 
gravity being only 0.207, or about half that 
of the willows and poplars. Common cork 
has a specilic gravity of 0.240, or about one- 
sixth more than the Leitneria. He suggests 
the name ‘‘ Missouri cork-wood ’’ for the tree, 
and thinks that it can be made very useful in 
the arts. The only use now made is for floats 
for fishing nets. The book is edited Dr. Wm. 
Trelease, Director of the Botanical Garden, 
and reflects great credit upon the institution 
and him. 


The Month’y Illustrator for May is a feast 
of good things, pictorial and literary. ‘The 
best writers and artists in the country con- 
tribute to it, and they make a number of un- 
usual interest. The issue opens with “In 
the Good Old Colonial Days,’’ by Edward 
King; illustrated by Wadsworth ‘Thompson. 
“A Feast Day in a Mexican Village,’’ by F. 
W. Deming, is particularly good. ‘Jean 
Valjean’’ is continued; ‘‘A Ramble in Old 
Venice ”’ isdelightful; Ik Marvel’s*‘ Glimpses 
of Dream-Life’’ is charmingly illustrated 
with original drawings by Corwin Knapp 
Linson, ‘These are only a sinall part of the 
many good things of equal merit. Published 
at 94 Fifth avenue, New York. Price 30 | 
cents. 


New information regarding’ that most ‘dis- 
couraging period in Gen. Grant's career, be- 








terms, 


to the average. 


tween the breaking out of the war and his | 


| ceit of S. G. Pratt, and is published 


of the fascinating little Brownies. Price 50 
| cents. 
Second Biennial Report of the Board of | 





| quaint legendry of this vernal festival, and 


| 


appointment to a Brigadiership by President | Chicago,” Price $1 a year, 





Departure from Normal Precipitation for’ Week 
Ending May 27, 1885. 


































Condensed Report of the Proceedings of the | 
Texas Irrigation Commission, held at San ! 


Antonio, Dec. 4-8, 1894. T. J. Skaggs, Bee- 
ville, Tex. 
The Brownie Song Book is a delightful con- 


in avery 
taking shape by Laird & Lee, Chicago. It 
has a number of charming songs with music, | 
and all illustrated by captivating illustrations 


Horticulture of the State of Washington. C. 


A. Tonneson, Secrétary, Olympia, Wash. 


**Wheelers’’ is 
*“* Puck’s Library,” 
pictures and stories 
cyclers. Published 
Price 10 cents. 


latest edition of 

illed with funny 
jut bicycling and 
Puck, New York. 


the 

and is 

ab 
by 


issued by the 
West Pratt 


Catalog of machines and seed, 
Maryland Agricultural Co., 32 


street, Baltimore, Md. 
Catalog of Milne Mannufaeturing Co., 


manufacturers of grub and stump machines, 
Monmouth, Il. 


Catalog of choices roses, hardy trees, shrubs, 
plants and fruit, issued by the Andorra 
Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Descriptive catalog of the William H. 
Moon Co., nurserymen, horticulturists and 
landscape architects, Glenwood Nurseries, 
Morrisville, Pa. 

Descriptive catalog of novelties and special- 
ties, issued by the Wm. H. Moon Co., Glen- 
wood Nurseries, Morrisville, Pa. 

Illustrated and descriptive catalog of the 
United States standard spray pumps, P. C 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., Catskill, N. Y. 

Albert Lynch, whose work is becoming so 
much more generally known to Americans 
through his drawings in Seribner’s Magazine, 
and his cover designs for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, is a Peruvian by birth, but of Eng- 
lish parentage. He is only 33 years of age, 
and of extremely retiring disposition. He is 
unmarriel and livesin Paris. The young 
artist commands the highest prices for his 
work, his smallest water-color paintings 
readily selling for $600 to $900each. In 1893 
he received the Salon’s first prize for his beau- 
tiful panel of ‘‘Spring,’’ showing a single 
figure. This picture won the admiration of 
the French art critics. and the public to such 
an unusual degree that the painting was sold 
for a fabulous sum toa private Paris buyer. 
Recently 7he Ladies’ Home Journal acquired 
all publication rights to this painting, and it 
will serve as one of the cover designs for that 
magazine. 

Flowers, birds, sunshine and the open air 
are conspicuous both in the subject matter 
and pictures of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
for May. ‘The number opens with a beauti- 
fully illustrated article entitled ‘‘The Busi- 
ness of Blossoms,’”’ by Martha McCulloch 
Williams, showing that this country main- 
tains greenhouses, hot houses, and floral estab- 
lishwents whose aggregate value is over forty 
million dollars. Nellie Hart Woodworth fol- 
lows with some delightful ‘Stray Leaves 
from the Book of Nature,’’ illustrated by 
Joseph Becker, ‘‘A Modern May Day,’’ by 
Mrs. M. E. Leicester Addis, is full of the 


gives a number of photographs of May queens 
crowned and enthroned, amidst the fairest 
rural scenes of Old England. Published at 
New York. Price 25 ceuts. 

The Northern Pacific Railrond—Cha.zles 8. 
Fee, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, “St 
Paul, Minn.—has gotten ont a beautiful little 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Sketches in Wonder- 
land.’’? It isa fine description of the superb 


scenery -along the route, with specially good | condition in northeri 1h 


chapters on the Yellowstone Park and Mount 
Rainier. Everything is finely illustrated 
with half-tone reproductions of photographs. 
A superb map of Yellowstone Park goes with 
it. Sent on receipt of six cents in stamps by 
Mr. Fee. 

Park and Cemetery is the name of a new 
magazine of much merit, devoted to landseap e 
| gardening, Published at 334 Dearborn 8t., 


| named. 


| siderably farther north 


| amount of rain over 


| 


Shaded partions chow excers (+), and woalmeled por ay 
4 Meo 1908 de ber —j mm ranfall + rare —- 4 
young grass when it lodges by stress of ‘ oi pres ow, ta vinho, amaout of enermer defcics, -). 
~ . Q, y Of raofat! over areas bounded by Nght lines Saat c 4 
weather, as wheat or oats do. Sum- 
| mer seeding may be done with millet or ) 
buckwheat, or alone, at any time now if , 
the seed is properly covered by a light 
harrowing, so that the young, tender ‘ss 
plants are not killed by dry weather 4 
soon after the seeding. By covering the} fw, 
seed the roots get a good, safe hold on 1 
} ° = . 4 
the soil and are able to withstand afew} 
. 
days, or even weeks, of dry weather, 
while surface sowing leaves the roots on 
oa 
the top of the soil, where a single day | 
of hot sun or dry wind will utterly 
destroy them. y 
i WEATHERS BURBAC. 
PERSONAL, i Ware W Ramcaton, Case 
ee" aaa’ on eat 
John Gould, the well-known dairyman, ft. Os “ A as a 
writer and lecturer, is a Vermonter by birth, 
and still retains the Yankee twang in his Lincoln, showing that his services were offered Wasurnaroy, D. C. My 
speech. He is 51 years old, and lives on his | to four States and declined. and that he began Lt A ‘ . 
model farm of 120 acres, pear Aurora Station, | pis war service as the humblest of clerks ina PEMPERATURD, 
O. He is an enthusiast for ¢ — hag State Adjutant-General’s office, will be pub- Throughout the Unit < 
| stables for cows, abundance of pure water, | jiched in the June number of DMeClure’s wine cotimarativ ly limited 
and big silos. Magazine. The information is derived mainly aniditenes te i the Dakat tps 
D. a Williams, a farmer of Floyd County, | from a fellow-townsman of Grant's, who] / a a en Of 
Va., was fleeced out of $300 by green goods | throughout this time was his almost daily the northern pr ag ns f 
ian Pp Pocahontas, Va. May 25. He ex- | companion. Wisconsin, and Michivan. a 
pected to get $1,000 in ** notes that could not | Wy, Parry, Pomona Nurseries, Parry, N. | tions of the New En fland 
be told fromthe genuine. Y., has published a neat 56-page catalog,|the average daily temper 
While powing on an island about four | Which he will send free upon application. slightly execeded the n oe ] 
miles southeast of Troy, Mo., Archie Jack- Mr. F. D. Coburn, the very able Secretary | ending May 27 has been « 
son found a rasty tin box « mitaining $ ‘U0, | of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, adds week The “gs rage: 
a diamond ring, and a gold watch. The | much to his reputation by the ‘‘ Ninth Bien- | “""""* ~ a ex nas bi 
ground had just been cleared, and the box | nial Report’’ of the Board, which has just cool on the Pacific coast 
was found under a log turned up by the appeared from the press of the Hamilton | out the central and ; 
plough. Jackson says the paper currency 18 | Printing Company, of Topeka. It has 550 | of the country east of 
in good condition, and is undoubtedly genu- | Jarve pages, filled with agricultural statistics TE cialis 4 
' ; : le Mountains, 
ine, and that the dates on the silver coins | of the State and practical information of great wie. = 
show that the box was buried over a quarter | helpfulness to farmers everywhere. Of par. The greatest deficien: . 
of a centary ago. ticular interest and value are the portions de. | ture occurred over the n 
E. C. Pechin, a distinguished mining engi- voted to alfalfa, irrigation and fruit-growing, | of the cotton region, whe: 
neer, has | mage the Harnsbrough oa Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of | ranged from 6° to 10 | ( 
near Buchanan, Va., for $5,000 and will re- Fite Wiaadiiie . * ye iti. . , 
ide . whanaa, Va. , for 9o,00U dh “~ | Control of the Massa husetts AgriculturalSta- | normal, and from the middi 
Side on it, tion, Prof. C. A. Goessman, Director, Amherst, Atlantic coasts westward 
Hon. H. C. Burleigh died May 17, at his | Mass. eastern Rocky Mountain s! 
yn : ae aif Abtati Si 
home in Vassalboro, aged 69. ‘The last Legis-| — Ffarper's Round Table, as Harper's Young aay: a. 
lat lected Mr. Burleigh State Assessor | ; ” | along the Gulf coast, the dai 
ature re-elected Mr, Buri ‘igh State As . People is henceforth to be called, announces 5 - ? Naggee*, 
for a term of six years. He was ge of the | for publication during the Summer the follow- exceeded 6° On the Pacit 
nost extensive breeders of blood cattle in New | ing special features : ** Heroes of America,” a daily temperature deficien 
England. In the world’s compe tition at the | Series of six articles by Hon. Theodore Roose- ranged from 3° to 8° p rd 
Centennial his stock won five first prizes, in-| velt; serial stories by Ellen Douglas Deland | wreatest over northern’ Califor 
cluding first on herds. and Capt. Charles King; ‘‘ Sports of English tl ae See BORD Lart0 
Col. James Young, of Middletown, Pa., is Schools,” by Caspar W. Whitney; and ‘Great | the eastern portions of Oi 
one of the men whose highest ambition is to | Men s Sons” (articles on the sons of Alexander | Washington. 
be a good farmer. His ability and character oe Great, Chariemagne, eg ae The 21st (Tuesday) was the 
have frequently led his neighbors to solicit | ‘romwell and Napoleon), by Elbridge 8. lowest temperature in the central 
him to take office, but he has declined every- | Brooks. love ond Lake 5 + 99,1 
ine exce , ie State Boar +n . . : : sana Lake re gion, ana 220 al 
thing except appointme mS to the Siate Board | The Cosmopolitan for May is a splendid | (Won. day and ' . a) wean 
= Agriculture, of which he has been a mem-| pamper, ‘ The Pleasant Occupation of Tend- - saps Phursday) wi 
ber continuously since its organization in | jn Pees” is an article that every farmer and | of lowest temperature in the Gulf 
— lie begs in 20 eS inom purcaase the | farmer's wife should read. It is full of practi- | and on the Atiantie Coast, the min! 
arms adjoining his, and 1s now the owner Oi | ag, ; teneti ‘ - ry » 3 satryr ° . 
a “ ret ey Oe seedige - ee : | cal instruction, and beautifully illustrated. temperature on the morning of th 
15 contiguous farms, all under the higitest | Other articles are: ‘Samarkand and Po- | - Ee : D 
: “ - : - < } { ait 5 i ° ber ‘ a ‘ ; | ale . ¢ hoc * 4+} 
cultivation, and well improved with fine | jhara,” “Sixteen Hundred Miles of Mountain | 12 the Lake region and those of th 
buildings, and the latest machinery and ap- | Railways,” ‘* My Goddaughter,” ‘Ceremonial | 12 Middle Atlantic States being 
pliances. He rp Aer ~— ene tag pee | Dishes of England,” ‘Saleswomen in Great | ally low, some stations reportil 
— His se caine Soler om sae ce of the | stores,” ‘Another Dog,” ete. All these are | lowest yet recorded during th 
State. Is farms are the show piacés OF Ue | ij}lustrated by the best artists in the country. Jecade of May 
neighborhood, and have been visited by great | pypiished at Irvington, N. Y. Price 15 cents, a ee 
numbers of alistinguished men. He began | 5.41 50a year. While the week was eool and 
life With absolutely nothing but a clear brain i : — SE en ane ee, ee 
and strong hands. = W. & B. Douglas, manufacturers of spray- | *VCTAge temperatin ; Much VCIOW Ulin 
“ tas . . - ? . ? 7 e - 7 
— ——= ing pumps, knapsack and garden engines, ete. normal, the 27th (Monday) was a e 
eal i iddjet ; wnve oe » I heir =) ‘ , ary My Over enster ‘lo 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Middl town, Conn., have gotten out their ceptionally warm lay over eastern 
catalog and price list for 1895. It contains | yado. Kansas. Nebraska. South Dakots 
— » aleatin, “heated ‘ncludinw the | 224 Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 
much valuable information, including the . 
AMERICAN SHEPHERD'S YEAR BOOK. | cco ngard spraving formulas.” —— and Iowa, the maximum temperature 
Published by Frank P. Bennett, 16> Franklin | °° ard spraying — records for last decade of May bei 
Ave,, Boston, Mass. Price fl. ecords for iast decade ot May 


broken at some stations in 

Except over the lower Lake region 
and in the Upper Missouri Valley, the 
southern limit of freezing temperature 
for the week ending the 27th is con- 
than for the two 
preceding, but in the 
1amed it is as far south as in 
the two preceding weeks, and is some- 
what farther south in the Missouri Val- 
ley, reaching northwestern Iowa. 


weeks district 


either of 





PRECIPITATION, 


Generally in the Gulf States and on 
the Atlantic coast south of New 


] 


land the rainfall of the week ha 
ceeded the average, being very | 
along the immediate Gulf coas 

western Florida to southeastern [Lou 
ana, and in southern Texas, 
actual fall ranged fom two to six inclies. 
There was also more 


whe 


than the usual 
extreme nort } 
portions of New York and \ a 
New Mexico, western Texas, i:: 
on the Pacific coast north of San | ran- 
cisco, the fall being decidedly heavy in 
eastern Washington and along 
northward of California. Two inchs 
of rain fell at El Paso, Tex., 
21st, which is nearly 20 per ceut 
yearly average for that place. 
the Upper Ohio Valley we-twars over 
the upper Mississippi and lower “1 
valleys the rainfall of the 
decidedly below the average, : ver 
a considerable portion of this 
rainfall was inappreciable. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Upon the whole, the weather « 

tions of the week have been uniayorai'e. 


Farm work has been retard | in the 
Gulf, Middle and South Atlantic “tates 
from excessive rains, while crops gene! 


ally need rain from the Ohio \:° 


westward. Complaint as to the un! ‘ 
able effects of the unseasona!y © 
temperature upon crops I » 
throughout the middle, cent: id 
southern portions of the country. . 

Cotton has suffered seriously. Is 
ally on sandy soil, and is - rted P 
dying in portions of the ¢ arolinas, © “ 
gia, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 10 : "7 


plaints of injury from lice are t)"! 


from Louisiana and Missi=sip) i. Pion 
reports cotton late but hea't!y. al 

Replanting of corn has bee: 7 
during the week, owing to NS 
effects s of recent frosts. In ; 
of the crop had to be rep! — 
sas reports corn doing well, a / 
sbraska the early pian ited is 
dition, but ram is needed | 7 
that recently planted. in “ 
States the general condi 7 


good, and in sume sectio! 
finished. ] 
Winter wheat is repore' 


poor condition in the central 
ern portions of the Rtate, ON 
tion of wheat has decine’ r 
Missouri, owing to drouth Ah 
In Indiana some wheat has » can 
and planted in aoadtgy 


corn, ale 1 
sustained further 
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Thayer's Berry Bulletin for June, 1895. 


Perry bushes should be thoroughly 
mulehed— 


First, by cultivating and hoeing the 
surface soil; followed at once by an ap- 
plication of g reen clover, coarse manure, 


straw or some other coarse litter. 
Ch from noxious 
bs apie 1 in plant food. 
Muleh should a placed around each 
hill four or five inches deep, leaving 
bout three between the rows for 
ultivation during the Summer. This 
tment retnins moisture near the sur- 
prevents the growth of weeds, keeps 
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against 
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The maturity of seed is very exhaust- 
ing, and if allowed to grow will creatly 
reduce vigor of new phints. For this 


from‘ old beds 


reason strawberry plants 
should never be used. 

e best preventive of disease among 
berry plants is clean cultivation and 
severe pruning. 


‘The worm on currants and gooseberries 
will appear on the lower leaves soon after 
the fruit form The this 
pest is so simple there for 
neglecting its use: 

One ounce of white hellebore dissolved 
two gallons of water, 
sprinkler or brush broom, when worms 


: for 
. Mm 


) 
remcady 


is no cause 


mn 


first appear, will exterminate them. Two 
or possibly three applications may be 
necessary. Paris green is also used in 
same manner.—M, A. THayerr, Sparta, 
Wis. 
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STRAWBERRY CROWN BORER. 
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OREGON LETTER, 





Advantages Offered by That State to | 
Settlers. 

Epvrron American Farmer: This 
ection of the United States offers many 
advantages to settlers, ‘lemperature can 
be found here from 24 degrees below 
zero to the same above. This Winter 
'the thermometer has only been down a 
| few degrees below freezing, and has never 
| been known to be over four degrees zero 
|in any year. 
| It has peculiarities, among which is 
the difference to be found in only a few 
miles’ travel. I me Umpqua Valley 
on Sept. 4. The thermometer was 
standing at 7 79 degr ees, but as soon as I 
reached the coast the atmosphere was 
damp and cold. The eastern part 
|of Oregon has a drier climate than the 
| western, because the Cascade Mount- 
ains condense the moisture of the rain 
clouds from the Pacific ; the consequence 
is the people are required to irrigate in 
| order to produce a crop. 

The climate of Umpqua Valley, 


s 


bs 





ra) 
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| which is situated in western Oregon, 
‘is made cooler in Summer and milder in 
| Winter by the Jagan current, which 
| flows southward along the coast. ys 


have scarcely any ‘foo at all, except, | 

the Fall of the year, we have a little on 
ithe mountain-t: yps. ‘The Summers are 
cool and delightful. One can sleep well 
under three or four covers any Summer 


e 


night. We had no snow to speak of the 
past Winter. The pastures and fields 
were never hidden from view, where 
hundreds of horses and eattle wintered 
Without feed other than wild grass. No 
dark caverns in the earth are necessary 
to the safety of its inhabitants.  Bliz- 





zards, cyclones, and hailstorms are un- 
known, and the memory of man run- 
neth not to the time when there has 
been a failure of crops. We have al- 
ways raised what we wanted to eat, and 
plenty of it. The surface of the State 
has a few mountains. The Cascade 
range extend north and south the entire 
length of the State at a distance of 120 | 
miles from the coast, among which are 
found elk, deer, antelope, bear, panther, 
ete. It divides to two distinet divisions— 
eastern and western Oregon. 


most marked ridges are known as the 
Umpqua River, Rogue River, and Cala- 


In the southern part of the State the | 











pooia. The largest and most highly 
cultivated part is the western part, 
| which lies between the Cascade and | 
| Coast range. There are numerous 
const valleys opening toward — the 


Pacific. I think the most important 
one isthe Umpqua. The soil is rich, 
black sandy loam, and is very fertile, 


yielding in abundance all the ‘products 
of the temperate zone; such as apples, 
pears, peaches, 8, apricots, plums, 
almonds, walnuts, peanuts, sweet pota- 


cherric 





Root Granen the Farm. 


The most importgnt of the root crops 
is the potato, and xe one that is the 
most profitable and mdxt used for food ; 
a crop that the farmers of Greene County 
can raise without much extra trouble 
above our standard crops. Yet many 
of us have been buyers instead of pro- 
ducers in the last few years. 

I see by Secretary Morton’s report 
last year, we imported 3,002,578 bushels 
of pote itoes, valued at $1,277,194, which 
implies that the Américan farmer does 
not like to dirty his hands with cultivat- 
ing and harvesting the potato. But I 
think when we invent machinery that 
will do the work, we will raise enough 
to use and to spare: I will say that I 
agree with our Democratic friend that 
the labor and cost of the same is the 
worst feature about the raising of pota- 
toes. But with the inventive genius of 
the American and the present free trade 
Congress I believe there will be plenty 
of cheap labor and machinery, so we will 
soon be able to raise our own potatoes. 

I have had a little experience with 
carrots, rutabagas and stock bects. I 
commenced a few years ago to raise these 
three varieties for feeding purposes. 1 





> 
of the fly that destroys them. They do 
not yield as well as the beets, but are 
richer and more nutritious, but not so 
easily fed, as they have to be cut. The 
beets give a greater yield. I have raised 
24 50-bushel wagon-boxes full from 
what was estimated an acre of ground, 
and found them to be an excellent food 
for hogs, pigs, calves and cows. I fed 
them raw, tops andall. Carrots are far 
richer and better for horses, and other 
stock will eat them; but it is too much 
work for me to pull them, although they 
area paying crop. There is about twice 
the labor required to raise one acre of 


mangels as is required to raise one acre of | 


corn. 
Find a good, rich piece of ground, as 
clear of weeds as possible. In the Spring 


| when you are finishing your oats go over 


ithe beet patch twice with harrow, or 
better yet, disk shallow. When you 
harrow your corn ground, go over it 
again in the same way as soon as you 
are through planting corn. Plow the 
ground good and deep; harrow while 
the soil is fresh and moist, so as to get 
the soil fine and smooth, and when dry 
plank or roll it, then take your seed 
drill and drill in rows’ three and a half 
feet apart. I usually mark out ground 
with planter, letting , runners in 
ground the same as when planting. 


- 
go 


| calves came right through fly-time on it 
on dropped the rutabagas, on account | 





When plants are fair size and you have | 


gone over them with cultivator (shallow 


| cultivation preferred) thin them out with 


} 


toes; all the small ffmits are produced in | 


large quantities. 

lL gathered evergreen blackberries off 
my father’s vine Xmas. Apples hungon 
the trees this Winter until January. 
Umpqua Valley produced this year some 
15 or 20 ear loads of dried prunes, and 
next Fall expect to ship 50. Prime 
land is selling now from $20 to $100 
per acre. When the trees are five or 
six years old they yield a profit of $200 
an acre and over. You ean gather wild 





exeavating and working in the thick | fowers any time in the Winter—W. 

} one ° . : . “pe - >; 2 ple , ’ , 
bulbous roots until it attains full growth, | SANDERSON, Riddles, Douglas County, 
When it appears as shown at @ in the | Ore. = a 

igure, where it is much mag ta | ~<a 

figure, where itis much magnified. It is | Future Meadows and Pastures. 


about one-fifth ofan inch long, white, with | 


a horny, yellow head. It changes toa | 
pupa within the root, fom which the 
beetle e-eapes, generally during the 


August. 
‘tle shown at 6 and e in the 


month of 
‘The be 


figure is about one-sixth of an inch long, | 


with several more 
less distinet dark.brown spots, and is 
marked with lines and dots. 

[t appears this insect has been work- 
ing in several strawberry beds in Pierce 
County this season. 
with this larva at first appear to be wilt- 
ing or drying up, and are sure to perish. 
Old beds are more liable to injury than 


hew one 


of a brown color, or 


REMEDY. 

The only remedy suggested is to dig 
up and burn the plants after the fruiting 
season is over and 
time to pass through its transformation 
and escape as a be atte. 


Culture of ‘the Squash. 

All kinds of the squash tribe delight 
in arich soil, and need ample room to 
run their trailing vines in. Some 
growers have used trellises for the vines 
to run on with success, but the expense, 
of course, confines this method to small 
gardens. For field culture the hills 
should be seven feet apart, and three 
plants are grown in ahill. Asthe vines 
run, close pinching-in of the main vine 
is necessary, as the fruits are borne on 
the side shoots, and the ends of these 
should be pinched as soon as one fruit 
is set on each. For large fruits only 
one plant should be grown in a hill, and 
only one fruit on this, although the side 
shoots should be left, as these contribute 
reatly to the vigor of the whole plant 
nd the enlargement of the single fruit. 
Forty tons to an acre have been grown 
of both squash and pumpkins. 
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Fertilizer for the Garden. 
An excellent fertilizer for the garden | 
and nitrate 
pounds | 
of the nitrate to one bushel of ashes, 

A hundred pounds of it will contain 10 
pre of potash, three of phosphoric 
acid, and 2.112 of nitrogen, about the 
same as a fertilizer costing $30 a ton. 
A large quantity of excellent manure 
may be made by eens forest leaves 
and putting them in a_ pit near the 
house, adding the ashes to the heap, 
with all the waste of the house, solid 
and liquid, the wash water especially, 
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is turned over the mass and the whole 
removed where it is to be used or stored 
for future use, 


The plants infested | 


before the larva has | 


The etlect of drouth upon our cereal 
crops can be greatly lessened by careful 
and thoughtful cultivation, but this can- 
| not be done with our meadows and _pas- 
tures. 
and wholly empty mows, as the result of 
the unparalleled drouth, have well nigh 
unbalanced our usual conservative ten- 
dency in mapping out our work for the 
coming crop. 


| this time to be confronted with a condi- 
tion differing materially from our former 
usual crop conditions; viz., that the last 
| year is simply a forerunner of a series of 
years noted chiefly for an absence of 
rainfall. 1 do not believe in this theory, 
notwithstanding men of acknowledged 
ability as writers at least have given 


such a condition is inevitable. 

We have been told that we must re- 
verse our modern drainage system ; instead 
of tiling out our low lands we must 
build ponds or reservoirs upon our farms, 
to be utilized as feeders to nature’s de- 
mands, notwithstanding the fact that in 
all the years prior to 1894, since our 
drainage system has been introduced, 
our productive capacity has increased 
materially on account of such system. 
I believe that our tiling system is yet 
only in its infancy, and that we have not 
robbed nature of her storehouse of moist- 
ure to the extent of bringing about a 
series of droughty years. If I did not 
believe thus I could have nothing to say 
in regard to “our future meadows aud 
pastures. 

So I would say let us hold to the mix- 
tures of timothy and red clover for 
meadows, and the mixture of blue grass 
and white clover for pastures. I would 
emphasize the importance of red clover 
as the ingredient in any mixture sown 
for meadows. Red clover seems to be 
perfectly at home here, and in addition 
| contributes to a vigorous growth of the 
timothy growing with it; besides, it is a 
| great fertilizer. Our soil seems to be 
| better adapted to the growth of the culti- 
vated grasses as its tillage increases. 

Therefore I would say, barring all 
| thought of a repetition of the failure of 
1894, let us adhere to the old reliable 
grasses of the past.—Amos JOHNSON, 
Jefferson, Towa, 
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There are only three really good 
varieties of the wild straw berry, and one 
of these is the parent of the much- -prized 
cultivated variety. The wild berry is 
seldom or never seen in this market, but 
in Canada, where labor is cheap and the 
berries are abundant, they are picked by 
country folks and sold im the cities and 
towns, 





We are supposed by some persons at | according to special reports to the Manu- 





Our alroost empty cribs and bins | 





| an 


the hoe to nine inches apart, then tend 
them same as corn? 
The time has come when we have to 


/use a variety of foods, especially with 


hogs and pigs, and J have found nothing 
better in their season than the red 
mangel wurzel beet. *They are good 
keepers if not kept,too warm, but will 
not stand any freezing.— Mx. Moss, 
Greene Co., Iowa. 
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A Three-Year Rotation. 

A short rotation in which potatoes 
are not desired may be made by sub- 
stituting corn for this crop, and oats 
for the wheat. Corn is too late a crop 
for wheat to follow, so a spring-sown 
grain must go after it, and, as oats, when 
well grown, are considerably more 
profitable than wheat, and grass or 
clover may be seeded equally well with | 
oats, as with wheat, the three crops, 
clover, corn, and oats, will be quite as 
convenient, but not so profitable as 





clover, potatoes, and wheat, on account 
of the higher value of the potato 
crop. 





Germans to Raise Beet Sugar Here. 


German capitalists have decided, 
factures’ Record, to engage in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar in this country on 
extensive scale. The Kentucky 
Beet Sugar Company is now being 
organized at Bowling Green in that 
State, with a capital of $1,000,000, It 
will build a plant to cost $750,000, and 


Sio 


, ; . _ to produce 50 tons of granulated sugar 
reasons satisfactory to their minds that 


every 24 hours. The beets wiil be rais- 
ed in the neighborhood by farmers. 


The Field. 


The California Experiment Station re- 
ports that Polygonum sachalinense “is a 
coarse plant and is not advocated as a 
substitute for well-known forage plants 
where the latter are satisfactory. For 
dry lands scant of useful growth the 
plant is commended for trial. It hasa 
perennial root which withstands both 
drouth and freezing of the ground.” 


The flat pea (Lathyrus sylvestris), 
from reports received from growers, ap- 
pears to be much yalued in some parts 
of California. The following forage 
plants have been fowtid the most satisfac- 
tory for dry soil, but»aire not offered as 
substitutes for better pignts on naturally 
moist land: Tall oat grass (Arrhenath- 
erum avenaceum), Stlirader’s brome grass 
(Bromus unioloides), Hungarian brome 
grass (B. inermis), « apanese wheat grass 
(Agrogyrum japoniéim), many-flowered 
millet grass (Miliumanu/ltiflorum), hairy- 
flowered paspalum., (Paspalum dilata- 
tum), and Texas blue grass (Poa arach- 
nifera). 
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A Worthy Firm. 
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Ingenuity, coupled with enterprise has 


| made the firm of Jas. Milne & Son, patentees 


and manufacturers of grub and stump ma- 
chines, now at Monmouth, IL, the largest 
establishment of the kind in the world. 
They have made it possible for farmers to 
clear their land rapidly and with trivial ex- 
pense. Messrs. Milne & Son have just re- 
moved from Scotch Grove, Iowa, into an en- 
larged plant at Monmouth, IIl., where they 
are able to promptly fill the rapidly increasing 
number of orders. Milne Bros. have also re- 
moved their immense Shetland Pony business, 
which includes a large number of the finest 
of these little animals, to the lattercity. We 
recommend that our readers write Messrs. 
Milne & Son for their interesting catalogue 





which fully describes their grub and stump 
machines, 


| that the dew is dried off and that the 
| stock are well fed before turning 


| timothy 


1895. 
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ALFALFA IN CANADA. 





It Does Very Well Even that Far 
North. 


A Canadian dairyman, Mr. W. 
McGeachy, of Ken: County, Ont., has 
been successful in growing alfalfa and 
writes as follows: 


Lucerne (or alfalfa) i is a forage plant 
that is rapidly gaining favor with 
farmers and dairymen, especially those 
who have poor “land of light, sandy 
nature, for, although it does well on any 
soil, if well drained, sand seems to be its 
natural home, and on such its roots have 
been known to penetrate to a depth of 
from 15 to 20 feet. A few years ago, 
upon the high recommendation of 
neighboring dairyman, we purchased 
enough lucerne to seed down one of our 
fields, and I must say we are more than 
satisfied with the results. 

As pasture it is excellent, affording 
abundant herbage during the driest of 
seasons, as the tests of the past two years 
have proved. We have had all kinds 
of stock pastured on it, and they all 
relish it, thrive and grow fat. Our 


last year, and came into the stable in 
the Fall in grand order. The only 
points to watch in pasturing is to see 


them 
on the first time. In where 
soiling is peacticed it will be found in- 
valuable, coming in as it does so far in 
advance of peas and cats or the common 
clovers. Dairymen in these parts begin 
cutting it for this purpose about the 
first of June. We would highly recom- 
mend it to those wishing a ‘good early 
soiling crop. 

When cut for hay it should be mown 
when out in full blossom, which is gen- 
erally about a week in advance of red 


sections 


clover. Care must be taken to see that 
it is thoroughly cured before mowing 


away, to prevent heating. At the same 
time it must not be allowed to become 
too dry, as the leaves, which are the 
most nutritious part, become brittle and 
drop off. Butif bunched after lying in 
the sun several hours, and then allowed 
to stand a few days, it makes splendid 
hay which, though rather coarse the 
first few cuttings, is relished by all stock 
To test the feeding qualities of lucerne 
for horses, a neighboring farmer has fed 
nothing else during the past Winter, 
and they are coming out this Spring.in 
grand condition. He has placed good 
1d lucerne before them, and 
he says they prefer the lucerne every 
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| one season, and then pastured it, as it is 


| 
| 
time. We have cut ours three times In | 
Is 


hard to get favorable weather for curing | 
it in the Fall. Last year, after taking | 


off one crop of hay, we kept the next | 


for seed. We had it thrashed by an 
ordinary clover mill, and from three 
acres we thrashed 13 bushels of first- 





class seed, which sold for five to six 
dollars per bushel. A crop that will 
turn off two tons of hay and $25 
worth of seed per acre per annum is one 
that, we think, should commend itself 
to every farmer’s most earnest consider- 
ation these hard times. 

“A iitees 


The Suyply of Potash in the Soil. 


Potash is an abundant element in all 
soils, but mostly in the clayey lands. 
These are derived from rocks that con- | 
tain a large quantity of feldspar and 
| mica, in which there is from 10 to 15 per 
cent. of potash. These soils are easily 
recognized by the glistening particles in 
them as the sun shines on the surface, 
and as these minerals slowly disintegrate 
and dissolve, the potash in them becomes 

yailable. The granite and gneiss rocks, 
made up of feldspar, mica, hornblende, 
and silica, are especially rich in potash 
and lime, and even- sandy lands thus 
derived are fertile and productive. To 
some extent it is possible to distinguish 
the character of soils by a mere cursory 
examination as to their content of pot- 
ash, and when potash is abundant it is 
| a general indication that all other kinds 
of plant food abound. This natural 
fertility of course has in past ages pro- 
duced a thriving vegetation, so that the 
decayed vegetable matters which supply 
the needed nitrogen are also abundant, 
and this completes the full supply of all 
needed plant food for a long series of 
crops. ‘Thus it is that very, often an 
application of nitrates or of phosphoric 
acid to the soil is sufficient to produce 
good crops. But when the potash is 
deficient in the soil it is generally the 
case that all the other most valuable ele- 
ments are so too, as the soil is naturally 
less fertile. So that a good test in this 
way is to use-some potash fertilizers and 
note the results. 





Alsike and Crimsom Clover. 

Alsike, said T. B. Terry at a recent 
Farmers’ Institute, makes a nice hay 
and is much valued by the bee-men ; but 
it is not so valuable a fertilizer as red 
clover, because it does not shade the 
ground so much. Crimson clover is 
another valuable plant. It is an annual 
and must be renewed each year. It 
should be sown as a catch-crop, and, 
growing to a late season, will get a good 
start in the Fall. It begins growing at 
an early day in Spring and will be large 
enough to be cut before June. It is 
most valuable when cut and fed direct 
from the land; and itis also valuable 
to plow under, as it contains a large 
amount of nitrogen. If it will succeed, 
it will be found valuable to bring land 
up in,fertility. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THE Eprrorn—Please gee our read- 
ers that I have a positive reme dy for the. 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured, I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address, 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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_ tobacco habit cure. 





Don’t tobacco spit and 
smoke your life away, and | 
from nerve | 
make the 
dizzy 
J and undecided, prevent him 

rom doing the right thing 
at the right time, all be= 
cause the blood is tobacco- 
poisoned. The natural way 
to stop a thing is to get a dis- 
taste for it. Youcan stop na- 
turally this brain-weakening, 
tobacco dis- 
ease by the use of the origin- 
al, time tested, guaranteed § 
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DISEASED MEAT. 


Secretary Morton Wanted Power to 
Destroy It. 

Seeretary of Agriculture Morton and Dr. 
Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, are very much exercised over the at- 
tack made on the cttectiveness of the meat 
inspection now carried en under the act of 
1891), The inspection provi ded tor under the 
act was to meat the demands of foreign Gov- 
ronments to which our meet was exported, 
ut the authority given the Secretary was in- 
wilicient, and Mr. Morton has tried in eve rm 
way to induce Congress to eure the defe 
The truth has been that while the ins iia 
separated the healthy from the diseased meat, 
and prevented the export of the latter, 


re 


« 


e 
b 


the 


| Secretary was not clothed with the power to 


the destruction of condemned meat, 
and this could be sold in the domestic mar- 
kets. If the Legislatures of the States had 
taken steps to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment by providing for the destruction of car- 
cases condemned by the Federal Inspectors, 
the inspection would have been rendered 
effective. But this was not done, and the 
Secretary appealed to Congress. Last De- 
cember, while the Agricultural appropriation 
bill was under consideration, he drew up an 
amendment to the inspection act, and urged 
Senator George and others to incorporate it in 
the bill. In his letter to Senator George he 
said : 

*““At present, condemned 
cluded from interstate or 
put upon the 


compel 


animals, pre- 
foreign trade, are 
market where the condemna- 
tion is made. When a swine carcass is found 
to be alive with trichinaw, it cannot be sold to 
go into another State nor tor export. But it 


can be put upon the market where it is 
killed.”’ 
CRITICISMS THAT ARE UNJUST. 
The amendment the Secretary prepared 


empowered him to “‘ cause all carcasses which 
have been inspected, and for any hygienic or 
other reasons condemned, to be tanked, rend- 
ered or otherwise disposed of in a way that 
shall effectually prevent the sale of the same 
for human food,’’ provided a penalty of $1,000 
for violation of the law. The amendment 
was accepted ina greatly modified torm. It 
does not go as far as the Secretary desired, 
but may subserve his purpose. The amend- 
ment, however, does not go into effect until 
July 1. 

Meantime, however, the Department ob- 
jects strenuously to the intimations thrown 


out that the inspection, as at present con- 
ducted, in no wise protects domestic con- 
sumers. ‘The Secretary, without the définite 


authority of law, insists that he has accom- 
plished much. In the first place, he has 
compelled all persons having abattoirs, apply- 
ing tor inspection, to sign a written agree- 
ment to abide by the regulations of the De- 
partment and tank all carcasses of cattle, 
sheep and swine, condemned, except for 
trichinosis in pork. Of the 13,000,000 car- 
casses inspected during the last fiscal year 
4,127 cattle, 466 sheep and 12,110 hogs were 
tanked under agreements of this character, 
although the law did not specifically compel 
their destruction. This proportion of the 
total number of carsasses examined may 
seem small, but it is held that it should 
be borne in mind that animalssent to market 
are generally in condition for slaughter, and, 
further, that all animals on the hoof discover- 
ed to be sick are rejected and not even 
admitted to inspection. 
PUBLIC ERRORS ABOUT TRICHINA, 

With reference to trichine in pork, Dr. 
Salmon. says much public misapprehension 
exists. Swine are not microscopically ex- 
amined for trichinosis save such as are in- 
tended for export to Germany—the only 
coumtry that demands and exacts such an ex- 
amination. It is purely a commercial—not 


an hygienic—requirement. Other countries 
do not reauire it and rely upon the | 


people to see that pork is we ‘ll cooked—the 
only sure method of avoiding trichinosis. 
Dr. Salmon frankly says that he doubts the 
expediency and effectiveness of 
microscopical examination for trichine in 
pork. The results of trichinosis inspections 
in Germany do not justify it. 

There are more cases of trichinosis among 
the people of Germany than any other, and 
this is attributed directly to the fact that Ger- 
mans, lulled into fancied security by the 
rigid inspection, eat much of their pork raw 
or under done, whereas the people of other 


countries, appreciating the dangers from 
trichinz, habitually cook all pork thoroughly. 
—. 


Compromising With Oleomargarine. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recently 
compromised w ‘ith a large number of violators 
of the oleomargarine law in Chicago. April 
3 he compromised three important cases in 
which large penalties were inflicted, G. W. 
Gould, charged with selling oleomargarine in 
other than the original stamped packages, 
was fined $1,000 as specific penalty, $720 
special tax and $360 as 50 per cent. penalty. 
Wilkins & Bro., charged with removing oleo- 
margarine from tax- -paid packages and mix- 
ing it with and selling the same as butter, 
were permitted to pay $2,000 as specific 
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penalty, Stolz Bros., charged with removing 


a general } 


oleomargarine fronf the tax-paid packages and 
inixing it and selling the same as butter were 
allowed to pay a specific penalty.of $1,500, 
Let the war against the fraudulent dealers go 
merrily on, 





The things we forget ! 


What untold mischief these 
do cause us all! 
Perhaps you have a half-formed no- 
tion of buying a binder, reaper or 
mower—and it’s not a McCormick. 
You decide upon a machine which, 
you remember, showed up very favor- 


ably in a draft test—but you forget what 
sort of a ‘‘test"’ it was. 


You remember the agent said 
his machine ‘‘is just as good as 
the McCormick.” 

You remember the McCormick 
is a little higher in price— 

But you forget that the 








was on hand ready to mect any 
and all competion in the World's 
Fair field tests—tests in which all 
American machines were urged 
to take part. 

You forget that the machine 
you think of buying did not ob- 
tain its draft figures in these 
tests with the McCormick—in 
the same field and under the 
same conditions. 

You forget that the McCor- 

mick is higher priced only be- 
cause of its higher quality. 
Write the McCormick Harvest- 


ing Machine Co., Chicago, or call 
on their local agent. 
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Suecess in hife 


depends on little things. 
A Ripans Tabule is a 
little thing, but taking 
one occasionally gives 
good digestion, and that 
means good blood, and 
that means good brain 
and brawn, and that 
means sticcess, 
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Ripans 'Pabules: Sold by druggists, or by mail 
the price (50 cents a box) Is sent to The Ri 
Company, NO. 10 Spruce St., 

Sample vial 10 cents, 
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UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be . ne onthe 
washboard and with much more ease, 
Terriff's Perfect W ashing Machine 
on trialat who ee ~e, if ne 
funded. ate 
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ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural. Comfortable & 
Durabie. Over15,0C0in use. 
Kew Patents & Important Improves 
ment. U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Tilustrated hook of 430 pages ang 
formula for measuring sent free. 








f A. MARKS, 
"701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. . 
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AMERICAN FARMER: 








The Lilac. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


The lilac stood close to Elizabeth's window, 
All purple with bloom while the little maid 
spun, 
Her stint was a long one and she was aweary, 
And moaned that she never could get it done, 


But a wind set stirring the lilac blossoms, 
And a wonderful sweetness came floating in, 
And Elizabeth felt, though she could not have 
said it, 
That a friend had come to her, to help her 
spin. 


And after that she kept on at her spinning ; 
Gay as a bird; for the world had begun 
To soem such a pleasant, good place for work- 


ng, d 
That sho was amazed when her stint was 
done. 


And the 
matden, 
Outside of her lessons, had learned that day 
That the sweetness around us will sweeten 
labor, 
If we will but let it have its way. 


> —- 


ABOUT WOMEN. 

UEEN VICTORIA was 76 years 
old on the 24th of May, and has 
reigned over the English Nation since 
she was a girl of 18. 


7 * *K 


ARAH BERNHARDT was a dress- 
maker's apprentice. Adelaide Neil- 
son began life as a child’s nurse. Miss 
Braddon, the novelist, was a utility act- 
ress in the Provinces. Charlotte Cush- 
man was the daughter of poor parents, 
and the best contralto this country ever 
had up to a dozen 
wash-woman’s daughter upin Maine. All 
of which proves that small beginnings 
are not always an obstacle to great 
achievements. 


pate-browed little New England 
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RS. ELIZABETH CADY STAN- 

ton, fhough she is 80 years old, has 
undertaken an immense task, which she 
expects to complete soon. She has 
attempted to “ revise, expurgate, and in- 
terpolate” the Bible in such a way as 
to give woman the place she deserves. 
Someone hos said that if we lived up to 
the truth inculcated in the Bible woman 
would have all the freedom she ever 
wished for. Mrs. Stanton’s work has 
not the approval of other women lead- 
ers, and it is generally thought that it 
will be of little profit to the cause. 





Skirtmaking. 

A good way to measure for making a 
skirt is to take a cord—a large cord is 
best—and tie it around the waist. With 
a tape-line measure from the lower edge 
of the cord down the front to the floor. 
For the side measure from the cord over 
the fullest part of the hip down to the 
floor same as for front. ‘The back, meas- 
ure from cord directly down center of 
back. In making up wash dresses of 
calico or gingham, a four gored skirt is 
best. ‘To shape the front, fold a width 
down the center. Then find half the 
width across the fold. From that point 
fold diagonally to the outside edge at 
the bottom; cut off the edges. You will 
find the front gore now one-half as wide 
at the top as at the bottom, with 
both side edges bias. You must have 
one edge of the side gore straight and 
one bias. The back breadth must be 
straight, and can be made as full as de- 
sired. The next thing to be done is to 
put the gores together. The straight 
edge of the side gore must be put to the 
front, beginning at the top; baste to the 
foot, sew the seams up, fold in the 
center of the frout, lay the skirt on the 
floor, and trim around the bottom evenly. 
The skirt can now be gathered or fitted 
with darts. For darts place one on each 
side of the center front and two in each 
side gore. The one next to the front 
should be deepest for a person with 
large hips. 





The Busy Woman's Garden. 


The busy woman wants for her Sum- 
mer garden such flowers as will give the 
largest amount of bloom throughout the 
season with the least possible amount of 
care. 

One of the best annuals is the phlox. 
It is of the very easiest culture. It be- 


gins to bloom early in the season. If 
revented from developing seed, it 
looms all Summer. It comes in a 


great variety of colors and shades, from 
pure white to deep crimson. The two 
finest varieties are the white and the 
bright rose. Grow these colors in a bed 
by themselves, and you will be more 
pleased with the result than you will if 
you have half a dozea other colors in it. 

The petunia is another easily-grown 
plant. It blooms with wonderful free- 
dom, end keeps at it until frost comes. 
If you go over the bed once a month 
and cut off the ends of the old branches, 
the supply of flowers will be greatly in- 
creased, as new branches will be sent 
out, on which a great many flowers will 
be produced. The colors range through 
all shades of rose and violet to pure 
white. Many varieties are blotched and 
marked in peculiar and striking ways. 
Some of the newer sorts are beautifully 
fringed and very large. 

The calliopsis is a charming flower. 
It gives a great profusion of most showy, 
brilliant blossoms, some of a rich gol- 
den-yellow with a maroon blotch at the 
base of each *fetal, others all maroon. 
It is excellent for cutting, because of its 
long stems. 

os garden should have a bed of 
nasturtiums. If you want many flowers 
from this plant, do not give it a very 
rich soil. If you do, there will be a 
Juxuriant growth of branches and foliage, 
but few blossoms, The dwarf yarieties 
are best. This is an exceNent plant to 
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cut from. Its colors range from palest 
yellow to dark crimson and maroon. 

Balsams are beautiful plants. Their 
flowers are like miniature roses in form, 
and they are produced in great numbers 
all along the branches. The foliage is 
also profuse, and a great deal of it must 
be cut away in order to give the flowers 
a chance to display their beauty. 

Of course, sweet-peas should be in- 
cluded in this list. So should the old 
morning-glory, which I consider our best 
flowering vine for general cultivation. 
It is of rapid growth, of the easiest cul- | 
ture, and what can be more beautiful 
than a great mass of it covered with 
its pink, white, crimson, and blue 
“glories”? It is a plant whose popular 
name is a most appropriate one.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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MORE FREEDOM. 


A Waist That the Summer Girl Can- 
not Do Without. 

The Summer girl who enjoys life at 

all, who rows, plays tennis, rides a wheel 





to lay aside her corset. There was once 
a time when only the dowdiest and most 
strong-minded of women dared to defy 





the custom of centuries, and not wear 
these rock-ribbed garments. Now five | 
women out of 10, and some of them the | 
most stylish and best-dressed young | 
women one meets, do not own them ; and ! 
be it said to the credit of the girl of to- 
day, pinched-in waists are a rarity. 

There are many substitutes for the | 
corset, -and the accompanying pattern 
from the pages of The Country Gentle- 
man is one of the easiest to make and 
the most comfortable to wear. 





hist 4ime~ 


Fiac. 1. FIG. 2. 


Fig. 1 represents the pattern; Fig. 2 
the front view; Fig. 3 the whole waist 
spread out. It extends only to the 
waist line, and has but one seam, which 
is on the shoulder, the lacing in front 
and behind giving it a perfect fit. The 
material is doubled. Of white duck at 
124 cents a yard, or heavy muslin, about 
one yard is required, and this, with the 
cost of the whalebone, buttons and two 
lacing strings, need not exceed 30 cents. 
One of these waists can easily be made 
in two hours. 

The dotted lines (Fig. 1) show the di- 
rection of the cloth. Six buttons are 
placed at the waist line, to which all the 
skirts must be fastened, and in this way 





Fig. 3. 


their weight is supported entirely by the 
shoulders instead of by the hips, which 
is so uncomfortable and unquestionably 
unhealthy. The whalebones are inserted 
between the two thicknesses of cloth, and 
are held in place by rows of parallel 
machine-stitched lines. Two bones in 
front and two behind are quite sufficient. 
The two separate parts of the waist are 
neatly bound around the edge with tape 
or narrow bias binding. 





The New Shirt Waist. 

The new shirt waist is not very differ- 
ent from that of last year. Instead of 
gathers at the waist it has tiny plaits, 
and pearl buttons instead of studs. The 


— 





collar is starched as stiffly as possible 
and many women purchase men’s white 
collars to wear on the colored percale 
waists. Though men’s ties are also 
worn, they are not as tasteful as the soft 
scarf ties worn by boys. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES, 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine eroubien, 








displacements, leucorrhea and other | bw 
finally found a safe and simple home tment tha 
completely cured her without the aid of med at- 
tendance. She will send it free with full ins hs 


how to use it to any suffering woman who will her 
name and to Mrs. L. Hudaut, South , Ind, 
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WOMAN'S WISDOM. 


Easily-Made Fancy Work. 
oe ity giew | : ella before did 
e shops put forth such a bewilderin, iv 
of fanéy-tvotk materials. Not thay tbr, 
that will goainre “but for a day,” at ha 
rials for dtaperies and pillows that will well 
repay for the labor of the embroider which 
igs now so fashionable. Doilies and center 
pieces come in round, square, and oblong 
shape. Most of this work is done on white 
linen with black Asiatic filo, or black Roman 
floss. The edges may be fringed, hem- 
stitched or button-holed. Just at present on 
round doilies the latter is the preferred method 
of finishing. For heavy linen use the Roman 
floss, and for lighter weight use the Asiatic 
filo, but let the work be done in black if you 
would have it ‘‘ up to date.”’ 

Both marble and wood tables are now hid- 
den under a cover which is usually pf heavy 
material embroidered, and finished with flax 
fringe or heavy lace. A gray-green linen or 
denim worked in some simple design with 
black Asiatic rope silk is always in good 
taste, and will harmonize well with the fit- 
tings of almost any apartment. 

The really new work this season, however, 
is a revival of the old-fashioned cross-stich, 
but not on canvas as formerly, please. It is 
worked on heavy silks and satins. A very 





| effective tidy recently seen had for its center 


strip a piece of seven-inch apple-green satin 
ribbon. On this was basted a strip of can- 
vas. Arunning vine was worked in cross- 
stitch with black Roman floss. The canvas 
threads were then drawn out, and the design 
left handsomely worked on the gatin. <A 
crocheted strip five inches wide, done with 
black Victoria knitting silk, was sewn to 
either side. The bottom was formed of black 
and green Asiatic twisted embroidery silk 
fringe. 

A sofa pillow of yellow art satin worked 
with a landscape entirely in black Roman 
floss coyld be executed quite quickly, and 
would be very effective. The most appro- 
priate finish for such a cushion would be a 
full ruffle of rich black lace. 

A very serviceable and inexpensive table 
cover may be fashioned from cream-colored 
goblein cloth. In each end work a large 
spray of flowers with black Asiatic rope silk. 
With wash ribbon, also black, make a bow 
and ends, and sew over the stems of the flow- 
ers, and fasten the ends in place with fine 
stitches. Finish the edge with heavy cream- 
colored lace, and you may send your cover 
to a careful laundress times without number, 
almost, without injury. 

One often accumulates pretty pictures 
which it is desired to preserve, but which 
seem wy worth the framing. The very 
daintiest of frames may be made for these at 
home in the following manner: Paste the 
picture on bristolboard or water-color paper, 
80 as to leave one and one-half inches of mar- 
gin. Have a piece of ordinary window glass 
cut the exact size of the foundation on which 
the picture has been pasted. Take satin rib- 
bon, No. 16, just twice as long as the width 
of the picture, of any color that will harmon- 
ize with the fittings of the apartment in 
which it is to hang, and on one-half of it work 
a small running vine with black Roman floss 
in outline stitch, or if something more elabo- 
rate be desired work the vine solidly with 
black Asiatic filo. Work two pieces of this 
ribbon, and put one tightly across the top of 
picture and glass, and the other across the 
bottom, fastening on the back. If this be 
properly done it will hold the glass firmly in 
place. Ribbon bows may be placed on the 
upper corner to conceal the ends of a similar 
piece of ribbon by which to hang the picture. 
—INEZ REDDING, Chelsea, Mass, 


Though it isa matter of taste, and 
black is the latest hue for embroidery, 
yet we think that it lacks in daintiness 
the extremely pretty colors which come 
in the filosele wash silk, and which skil- 
ful fingers can stitch into violets, arbutus, 
the wild rose, and other blossoms almost 
real enough to grow.—Eprror. 
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GIVES HER KNOWLEDGE TO OTHERS. 





Hints for the Home Economist Taught 
by Experience. 

EDITOR FARMHOUSE: This is the time of 
year when most farmers’ wives are tired. 
They go to bed tired and get up tired, noth- 
ing but tired all the time. They take no 
time to see the buds and blossoms and blue 
sky. Before their vision is nothing but cob- 
webs, dust, musty odors, moths, ants, and 
bugs that must be exterminated in as short 
a time as possible. So they work, and worry, 
and stew, until they become extremely blue, 
where, if they would work slower, the aches 
would be less numerous, the temper sweeter, 
and all the household happier. 

Now a few hints from one who has a house 
of 11 rooms and cellar to clean without any 
extra help. Monday morning I wash, churn 
in the afternoon; always have ice, so as I can 
churn when most convenient. Tuesday 
morning, ironing; the afternoon I spend in 
baking. Wednesday, I mend, and take down 
all the pictures in the room I want to clean. 
Clean them thoroughly and put in another 
room. The curtains and all the furniture is 
then cleaned; if upholstered, taken out of 
doors, aired and rubbed with a flannel cloth 
dipped in gasoline. This will take all the 
dirt out, and improve any soiled spots. If 
there are any moths it will drive them away. 
The wood-work on furniture I rub with two- 
thirds linseed oil and one-third turpentine. 
Then I take the tacks out of the carpet, but 
always leave the carpet down on the floor, as 
I consider if I get the supper and feed my 
poultry I’ve done a day’s work. 

The next morning I take up the carpet 
(after doing up the morning work). I then 
roll up the carpet lining, carefully keeping in 
all the dirt, and carry it out-doors. I find 
very little dust on the floor, nothing like the 
dust one finds if they use straw. Then cover 
my broom an4 sweep the ceiling and side 
walls, lastly the floor. Then get the mop- 
wringer, a pail of aot water, with plenty of 
salt in the water, and soft soap, and mop the 
floor. With a wringer one need not soil 
one’s hands, and your wrists don’t ache 
either, and you can do the work quicker. 
The wood-work I wash with water, and either 
gold-dust or pearline instead of soap. The 
windows are not taken out and washed in a 
tub. The dust is removed with an old piece of 
cheesecloth, the frames washed, then with a 
flannel cloth dipped in gasoline wash the 
glass all over, let dry, then polish with a 
chamois, and they will reflect the image of 
the polisher every time. 

Now comes the tug of war, but by exercis- 
ing a little tact at the dinner table, by pleas- 
ant conversation, and asking sweetly if they 
can’t help me shake the carpet, I generally 
get the men to lend a hand, not forgetting to 
tell them it’s such a help to me, and I am so 
much obliged. The carpet is then laid on 
the grass and sprinkled with coarse salt 
and swept on both sides. Then the paper 
lining is laid down. the carpet relaid, not 
forgetting to put insect powder and salt close 
to the mop-boards. I think.by doing this I 
get rid of the moths so many complain of. 
Turpentine is also good, but I dislike the 
smell of it. The renovated furniture is now 
moved in and the pictures hung. Now one 
room is cleaned, and if this be the sitting- 
room the stove is again blacked and set up. 
Then if cool evenings come we are sure to be 
snug and warm, not obliged to hover over the 
range ia the kitchen. If I am much tired, I 
wait aday before cleaning another room, or 


if the weather is ey og e. 

I always aim to take up the carpets in the 
rooms most used in the Spring, and the ones 
not used so common, in the Fall; this divides 


my labor equally. 
I have just pees my kitchen ceiling a 
light pink by using this: Five cents’ worth of 


ue dissolved in water, let dry; one gallon 
fnside white, half pint scarlet, half pint copal 








varnish; o Spo te and 

e 
geet tng be ag ely gt 
in & prettier, doubt if the 
quickét, mn this gets thick, thia wit 
tarpentine. aie 


here is something all do not know about 
this work, to do it in the edsiest Way; it’s 
simply this: Wind a cloth tightly around the 
brush, only leaving raat two inches of the 
bristjés ex ; When’ the brush is dip 
lightly in the tind turned up, the cloth 
catches the little drops of paint, and yourself 
and the stirrounding floor are not spattered 
with it. I did not Know this when I painted 
my first ceiling, and ‘the consequencé was I 
would have made a first-rate si 


fora 07 
shop.—Mrs. F. A. GRAHAM, q 


aumee, 





Camper's Bread. 


EpITOR FARMHOUSE: In New Mexico and 
Texas is madea peculiar bread that is neither 
light-bread, nor yet soda bread as we people 

m the ‘States’? understand it. Every 
‘‘mover” from Texas and every round-up 
La. has its sour dough keg, and the 
make fresh bread every meal; “ sour doug 
bread ”’ they call it, though that is a misnomer, 
for it is the sweetest of —" when proper] 
made. It is rather difficult to start, though 
when started is always ready, and is set on 
the same plan as the old a0 ve cakes, al- 
ways reserving a leaven for the next time. 

The leaven is started thus: Take a pint 
of warm water and yeast, into it stir flour 
enough for a stiff batter, set in a warm place 
to rise; when it looks full of bubbles add a 
little more flour and warm water, letting it 
rise again to be sure it is strong enough, for 
all your success depends on the lightness of 
the dough. Now add sufficient more warm 
water and flour, according to the size of the 
family; when light in take a quantity of 
flour in a dough pan, make a hole in the mid- 
dle, in which pour enough of the dough to 
make bread for the fami'y; now put in salt 
and soda, dry, sprinkling it as evenly as you 
can. When very light, a little sugar is an 
improvement. With astrong fork whip the 
dough to mix soda and salt, then lightly 
knead it with the hands until smooth; have 
bread-pans well greased and hot; pinch eff 
bits of dough, mould into biscuits, dip the 
top into the grease in the bread-pan, and if 
very light can be put into the oven to bake 
nearly as quickly as ordinary biscuit. The 
flour remaining in the pan put into your 
leaven, and as much more as you think will 
be required, mix as before and set in warm 
place until wanted. . 

This never gets too light; but one must use 
their judgment as to the quantity of soda just 
as they would in milk, according tothe de- 
gree of sourness. If the firet baking is not 
satisfactory, do not be discouraged, for the 
dough continually improves, and I don’t 
think I ever saw anyone whe did not like this 
bread. If this finds favor, I will send a num- 
ber of recipes to be made from this same 
dough. With me it answers all purposes of 
sour milk in many cases. I will send recipe 
for several Mexican dishes.—M. A. LANDON, 
Joseph, Socorro Co., N. M. 


Household Hints. 

Lemons will kebp in fine condition for 
lemonade if sliced when fresh and packed in 
glass jars with a layerof granulated sugar 
alternating with a stratnm of slices. 

When the overalls are much worn, a good 
way to mend them is fo rip the seams and 
set in new fronts to thé tops of the pockets. 

To take paint dut of clothing, use equal 
parts of ammonia and turpentine. If the 
colors are fast it wiJl come out withont 
injury. Saturate the spot two or three times, 
then wash out in soapsuds, 

Cakes and sandwiches can be kept fresh by 
wrapping them ina cloth and setting away 
where the air will mot touch them. The same 
method can be used to preserve buns, biscuit 
and coffee cake. ; 

By tying a bag‘ of ‘cream to a short lariat 
and fastening the othér end toa saddle the 
Arabs do theirchurning. The horse is started 
off at a brisk gallop, and after a round of half 
a dozen miles the butter has come. 

To clean papered walls tie a soft cloth toa 
broom and brush gently, 

When sewing machines came into fashion, 
the old-time quilting done by hand was 
discarded. Now it is revived, with all its 
original charm. 

To rest one’s feet after a day of ironing, 
bathe them in tepid water and rub with 
vinegar or alcohol, and dry well. Then put 
on fresh stockings and shoes, and the greatest 
relief will be felt. 





A newspaper philosopher of the period has 
observed these few things: ‘‘A woman 
stops eating when worried, a man stops sleep- 
ing.”’ 

In housekeeping there are certain articles 
used which ought to be given a good weekly 
cleaning : Dusters, brushes for cleaning sil- 
ver, clothespins, and whisk-brooms. 


In baking bread or rolls put a saucepan of 
boiling water into the oven. The steam will 
keep the crust smooth and tender. 

Wear well-fitting shoes about your house- 
work. They are less fatiguing than loose, 
untidy slippers. 

Use a wooden spoon or paddle for mixing 
cake, 





HOME TABLE. 


GINGER BREAD. 


Two eggs, one cup New Orleans mo- 
lasses, one cup of brown sugar, one cup 
sour milk, one large teaspoonful of soda, 
one and one-half cups of flour, small cup 
shortening, little salt, nutmeg, and a 
tablespoonful of ginger. Put half of 
soda in the molasses and half in milk, 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 


To one quart of flour add two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of yeast powder, three tea- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, and a little salt ; 
mix these thoroughly. Put three table- 
spoonfuls of butter in the flour thus pre- 
pared. To the beaten yolk of one egg 
add one cup of milk ; then put the whole 
together as quickly and with as little 
handling as possible. Roll into two thin 
sheets, lay one on the other and bake in 
a well-greased pan. When done, and 
while hot, separate them and put be- 
tween a thick layer of berries, well 
sugared. Beat the white of the egg stiff 
with plenty of powdered sugar and mix 
with the berries. The berries sugared 
a little while before, you are ready to 
use them is best. 


Written for The Farmhouse. 


Good Cornbread in Rhyme. 


BY A. BUCKEYE, HARTSGROVE, 0, 





Two cups of Indian, one cup of wheat, 

One cup sour milk, one cup sweet ; 

One good egg that well.you beat, 

Half a cup molasses, to, 

Halfcup sugar add there too, 

With one spoon of butter new, 

Salt and soda each a spoon, 

Mix up quickly and bake it soon ; 

Then you'll have cornbread complete, 

Best of al] cornbread you meet. 

It will make your boy's = shine 

If he’s like that boy of mine ; 

If you have a dozen boys, 

To increase your household joys, 

Double then this rule I should, 

And you'll have two corn-cakes good; 

When you've nothing nice for tea, 

This the very gg ey be. 

All the men that I have seen 

Say it is of = cakes queen ; 

Good cages forany king, 

It a husband home can bring, 

Warming up the human stove, 

Cheering P the hearts You love; 
yndall can explain 

The links between cornbread and brain; 

Get a husband what he lik 





WASHINGTON, D. ©., JUNE, 1895, 


THE BLUES. 
—_ 


Why do Women have the Blues moro 
than Men? 


(6PECIAL TO OUB LADY READERS.) 
Are not women naturally as light- 
hearted, bftave, and hopeful as men ? 
Yes ; bat woman’s organisni is dif- 


ferent from man’s, 


Women in per- 
fect or good health 
are rarely victims | 
of this symptom. 

Women nearly 

monopolize the 
blues, because their 
pecullar ailments 
im promote them. 
@ When the female 
y organs fail to per- 
form their func- 

tions properly, 
when the dreaded 
female complaints 

pear, there is 

shown nervousness, 
sleeplessness, faint- 
ness, backache, 
headache, bearing- 
down pains, ete. 
causing the dreaded 
‘*Jet-me-alone”’ and 
“ all-gone” feel- 
ings. 

When the woman does not understand 
what the matter is, and her doctor can 
not or will not tell her, she grows morose 
and melancholy; that’s the blues. 

Mrs. Newton Cobb, of Manchester, O., 
says: “Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound will correct all this trouble. 
I cannot praise it enough. {am pleased 
to tell every one that it cured me; and if 
it will cure me, why not others? I am 
eure my case wassévereenough.” It will. 

Get it of your druggist at once, 











TALKING IT OVER. 





Hints and Opinions on Things 
in the Home and Out of It. 





HER BOOKS AND HER BAD LUCK. 


Mrs. Rena A. Osborn, Ipswich, S. Dak., 
writes: I enjoy reading THE AMERICAN 
FARMER very much, especially the ‘‘ Farm- 
house Department.’’ TP think we would 
all enjoy it more if it was semi-monthly, in- 
stead of monthly. I, too, enjoy books, and 
read whenever I can spare the time. — I have 
read part of Dickens’s books, and think them 
excellent. If one merely reads for the story 
part, they would be tedious; but I think they 
contain many beautiful thoughts. Jane 
Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte, is another favorite 
of mine. The *‘ Life of Daniel Boone’’ gives 
us information of olden times, when our 
ancestors lived among the Indians. I think 
to thoroughly understand a book one should 
read it over several times. 

Our experience with Dakota has been 
almost equal to Mrs. Sam Wilson’s with 
Idaho. We have lived here over eight years, 
and have had failure after failure, until we 
are about ready to give up in despair, and go 
where we know there will be something raised 
every year. I think the Government ought 
to pension the homesteaders of this part of 
Dakota, or else give tltem another chance. 


SHE SENDS A GOOD ONE, 


Mrs. M. F. Locke, Alma, Ark., writes: 
Mrs. Sam Wilson, Humphrey, Idaho, wishes 
a recipe for making cucumber pickles. 

is recipe may not be that which our 
grandmothers used, but connoisseurs say it 
makes the best pickle ever eaten. 

When the cucumbers are the proper size, 
say, two inches in length, cut from the vine 
daily; for being of rapid growth, to skipa 
day one will likely find many too large; 
wipe clean and just drop ina jar of good apple 
vinegar; tothe vinegar add one tablespoonful 
of powdered alum, spices to taste, and enough 
brown sugar to take away the sharpness of 
the vinegar. The pickles will keep well, be 
of a dark-green color, brittle and firm. 


AVOIDING MISTAKES, 


G. K. H., South Haven, Mich., wisely says: 
If housewives would keep the various sub- 
stances used in cooking, such as salaratus, 
baking powder, cream of tartar and spices, in 
one place, and if they were plainly labeled, 
it would often be a very great convenience. 
The wife who knows by long use the contents 
of each box or bottle, may be suddenly pre- 
vented by sickness from guiding the wheels 
of the domestic machinery. Then hired help 
must be procured to fill in a measure the va- 
cant post; or perhaps a kind neighbor tries for 
a time to carry the burdens in addition to her 
own. Now in either case if there were no 
wondering as to what or where things were 
it would be much easier to do the work, as 
well as being a saving of time. Medicines 
and drugs should also beso distinctly marked, 
to prevent any possibility of mistake in re- 
gard to their nature. 


A LETTER FULL OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Sumner’s Wife, Fox Lake, N. D., writes : 
I like THE AMERICAN FARMER better 
and better, every issue contains so many 
valuable articles. When I take my shears to 
clip some of its many good things for my 
scrapbook, I am loth to part with any of it. 
The editorials are especially interesting to 
me, so are the articles on poultry. Since I 
invested in thoroughbred chickens, I watch 
for it With renewed interest. If I succeed as 
well with my thoroughbred White Leghorns 
I purchased of the noted poultry fancier and 
poultry writer, Nellie Hawks, of Nebraska, 
as I did_ with my ‘“‘scrubs’’ last year, I 
would like to tell the sisters how to handle 
their ‘‘biddies’’ for profit as well as pleasure. 

May THE AMERICAN FARMER live long to 
benefit the farmers, not only of the East, but 
of the far West. 


A COMPLIMENT. 


Elsie Gray, Kansas City, writes the follow- 
ing, for which kinds words the Editor of 
Farmhouse extends her thanks: We take 
half a dozen papers, but think THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER far better than any of the 
others. The editor of the Farmhouse deserves 
great credit for conducting such an excellent 
woman’s department. 


ins 


EXCHANGE. 








Will exchange the following books for 
music or anything of equa) value. They are 
all in good condition, bound in heavy paper 
covers. Write first with stamp. ‘ 
Woman in White,’’ ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘ Mar- 
jorie,’’ ‘‘The Three Guardsmen,’’ ‘ Lady 
‘Audley’s Secret,’? ‘‘Put Yourself in His 
Place,’”’ ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.”’—Mrs, 
C. 8. PICKERING, Fox Lake, N. D. 





A lovely blouse can be made of pink 
nun’s veiling. The neck can be shirred, 
having three rows of lace forming a 
pointed yoke. The sleeves can have 
three bands of insertion, and be trimmed 
with small black velvet rosets, A pink 
roset may close the back of the collar, 





Best She Could Do. 

“No, George,” said the mature but 
still lovely maiden to her youthful 
admirer, “I can never be anything 
more then a mother to you. Your 








father spoke first.” — Chicago Tribune, 


fashionable d 


taken. 


measure. 





price Is $2. 





reuders. 


Every woman will admit that it would be more economical to » 
own dresses if it were not for the waste of materials by mistake. |; 
ting ; and more satisfactory, if she were sure of a fit. Both of these» 2” 
tions can be easily overcome. 

Tt is not necessary to waste more material than the most scte); 

ressmakers, Worth, Redfern, etc.; nor that a {i! 
—— than with the average dressmaker. 

raining at a special school of d 

elaborate system of dresscutting, cog 
a skilled head and band 
necessary isa simple aud accurate chart, combining, in @ conden. 
economical form, all the features necessary 
ordinary brightness to cut a stylish and perfect-fitting dress, 


satisfactory and gracefully fitting dress waists, basqugs, etc. 
With this chart only one measurement—that 
All others aré plainly marked on the chart, so that, 
careless, even the most inexperienced can make nO mistakes 
having long, or very long, waists, round shoulders, largé hips, or, inaés 
any particular irregularity of figure, can be fitted riectly by usin ah 
“Lalla Rookh,” Arranged for cutting from 25 inches to 46 {n: hes, Bust 





It Sells for $2, but We 
Give It Away. 


Any Woman can be a Fash-« 
ionable Dressmaker. 








‘ke her 
objec 
° and 
1esg 

making is not necessary, nor | 
} from $5.00 to #3,.00, and r @Alring 
nd to operate Tt, ndispensable. What is ab ; tely 
dad and 


to enable any woman of 


THE PATENTED 


LALLA ROOKH CUTTING CHART 


FOR SATISFACTORY DRESSMAKING 


Is superior to others because it is easily understood, is quicker, : 


no mathematical calculations or divisions, and give the most — 
shape. It isthe result of long experience In dregscutting, and oy bra ts 
all that knowledge, ingenuity and taste can devise he chttine the thakt 


the bust—has to be 
unless yery 
Perkotis 


The “ Lalla Rookh,” unlike others, requires but one measurem«nt It 
can be used to cut dresses to button inthe back, The regular reiail 


Remember we do not sell this famous outfit at all. w 
give it away, delivered free of all charge, to anyone on 
sends us a clubof ONLY TWO yearly subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN FABMER at 50 cents each, 

Ge te werk atonce. This is a chance for our young lady 


Don’t wait, because we reserve the right ¢ 
this offer at any time. = co wihherow 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Address — 


Washington, D. Cc. 








Growing Peppermint for Sale. 


Peppermint has been a profitable crop 
hitherto, and much money has been 
made from it when the oil has sold for 
$3 or more a pound. It is about half 
this price now, but oa — a profit. 
It is mostly grown in Wayne County, 
N. Y., and in southern Michigan, but 
the culture has spread into other local- 
ities, thus reducing the price by increas- 
ing the supply. The plant grows best 
on low, damp soil, on which it is planted 
by cuttings, which root with great 
facility. The rows are two feet apart, 
and the first crop is mown when in 
early blossom, as hay is, and when it is 
wilted, but not dried, it is distilled with 
water, the oil going over with the steam, 
and, after condensing on the water, it is 
skimmed off and run into cans for sale. 
It is not a desirable crop for a careless 
farmer, as, if weeds are permitted to 
grow and mix with the herbage, the oil 
is of inferior quality and may not pay 
the expense of producing it. On the 
whole, except for experienced growers, 
it will be more profitable to grow grass, 
if only for the hay to be baled and sold. 





South American Cheap Wheat. 

It will be interesting to our farmers 
to know that during an inquiry before 
the royal commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the state of agriculture in 
Great Britain a ranch owner in the 
province of Santa Fe, in the Argentine 
Republic, gave evidence that the 
Italian colonist could sell wheat on his 
farm ata price equivalent to 33 cents 
per bushel, and if enabled to obtain 60 
cents in the London market it would 
much encourage the extension of wheat 
growing. Another point worthy of 
notice is that he speaks very much of 
the value of alfalfa and states that or- 
dinary wheat land in the republic could 
be bought for $3.50 per acre, but the 
same land when laid down to alfalfa 
would at the end of a single year be 
worth 26 to 28 peracre. The Argen- 
tine farmers have become fully alive to 
the importance of alfalfa and are taking 
up its cultivation much more rapidly 
than our agriculturists in the United 
States, 





Sugar Making. 

So many farmers abuse their trees 
by excessive tapping. To a bucket 
never put more than two spouts, some 
suggest but one. Large trees are the 
only ones to be tapped. 

Use a three-eighths-inch bit and bore 
one and one-half inches deep. A deep- 
er hole and a larger bit would injure 
the tree, and no more sap would flow. 
Either turned wood or metallic spouts 
and hanger must be used. When the 
sap is sour,do not try to make sugar. 
If tin buckets are used, wash in scald- 
ing water, dip in thin sirup to prevent 
rusting, and cover carefully to keep out 
dust, dirt, spiders, or any other thing 
that will injure the buckets for making 
sugar. When the apparatus is taken 
down, clean throughly and pack away 
carefully, and put in a cool place, It 
is well to see that the apparatus is in 
good order before using. Every particle 
of dust or dirt injures the quality of the 
sugar. It is impossible to make good 
sugar unless implements are clean and 
kept 80. 





Wooden Bread. 

In Berlin there is a great bakery where 
two hundredweight of wood bread is turn- 
ed out every day for popular consump- 
tion. The bread is made out of saw- 
dust and rye flour—three-fourths saw- 
dust. A chemical process takes away 
the texture and taste of the sawdust and 
liberates the saccharine and nutritive 
elements, and, with a little rye flour, it 
makes nutritious bread, which is sold at 
$1.12 per hundredweight. 





It is said the famous “ Llano Esta- 
cado,” or “Staked Plain,” of Texas is 
well adapted for the wine grape, and a 
few years hence we may be drinking 
Texas wine at our table d’hote dinners 
and blessing the time when Texas cotton 
was grown in such enormous quantities 
that it broke the market and made di- 
versified farming necessary for the 
South, 
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SPECIAL HOUSEHOLD 


Offers to The American Farmer 
Readers. 








We have arranged for a small line of hous t 
goods of a fur better grade than can be secured at ia 
retail stores at these prices, ss 

Read them and order what you need. 

ONE EXTRA-STRONG, heavy, wel! ©, 1WOe 
bladed Jack-Knife, brass-lined, witi: ¢ r Stag or 
ebony handle. A good Knife for heavy work Pre 
delivered to any subscriber..................... 06e. 

Or tree for three yearly subscriptions with ¢ yr fi 
one yearly subscription and §1.40, 


AMERICAN CATTLEMAN’S 0 P ‘ 
ERS’ KNIFE, three blades, stag lh ony Bag a 
with name plate. Blades are a8 fullows: One larce. 
stout Spear, one strong sheep, and one medium size 
straight. For the kind of knife it cannot be bettered 
Price, delivered, ER Te 61 


TWO PAIRS OF SCISSORS, sive 4) 
inches. They are first quality, imported han4-f 
steel, full nickel-plated and warranted to give sa 
tion. Price, delivered 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS COMBINA 
TION, We have a combination consisting of two 
articles. They area pair of shears seven and one-hulf 
inches long, and a pair of scissors five inches long. Bot 
shears and scissofs are of forged stéel, fully nicke! 


rc 


nia 
ged 
intye- 


plated and highly tempered. ‘They are of the best 
guality, and just what is needed in every housebold 

hese two articles are sent together, postpaid, delivery 
guaranteed, for only........ 5 


saaeieshaniainetinele 81,2 

Any lady who may receive these articles will admit 
that she has a bargain. 

ONE MANICURE SET, consisting ofOne Pa 
of Nail Scissors, bent blades, hand forged $ oun 
Corn-Knife, with 4inch wide bone handle; Om 
Solid Steel Nail File. This combination coms 
mends itself. Price, delivered...........ccccccccccceeeeeeceee 


ONE SET (SIX KNIVES AND SLX FORKS), 
Fancy bolster, with either ebony of cocoa handles 
Strongly made, with three rivets in handles. Pricé, 
delivered $1.25 


ONE CARVING-KNIVE AND FORK, ‘incl 
rolling blade, ebony handle. Fork has a patent guard, 
They are well finished and highiy tempered. A g 
carver is invaluable in every household. Price, dé 
livered $1.26 
ONE BREAD KNIFE, swelled cocoa handle 
wide bolster, 8-inch rolling blade, finely finished d 

* 


highly tempered. This isan excellent knife, and 
which will give perfect satisfaction. Price, deliv 
to any subscriber. . 
Or free for two yearly subscriptions with $2. Or fot 
one yearly subscription and $1.20, 


BARBER'’S BRUSH AND COMR. The 
brush is imported, all bristles, with finely polished 
hardwood back, well made, and will last for years 
The comb is of the finest quality of horn, very stroug 
and durable. Price, delivered............0...... st 


LADIES’ BRUSH AND COMB. This br 
is imported, all bristles, with highly polished rosew: 
back. The dressing comb is of a orted French clear 
horn. Frequent brushing is beneficial to the hair and 
preserves the healthfulness of the scalp. A good br 
therefore, is very essential. Price, delbveres St 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


WADE & BUTCHER RAZORS. 








The Wade & Butcher razor is the stanla: 
first offer is a hollow-ground razor with |i 
fancy-etched blade, set ready for use. Sent pos!p ’ 
I IE TE cinutanichatnsstinctansenth veiaves ; st 

The second offer is one extra fine hollow-cr r 
with handsome fancy-etched blade. Sent p: ) 
any address, fi $1.25 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. 0. 
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ICE CREAM FREEZER. 


After examining auy 
styles of ice creas! rs, 
we have decided u an 
assortment which f 
ness, durability, and)! v 

excels any other. \\ ud 


wt] 











receiver paying 

Ye ship to an) 
upon the follow 
One quart $1.50; 
$1.70; three quart-, *- it 
quarts, $2.40; six rts, 63; 
eight quarts, 9.> ten 
quarts, $5.25; fourteen 
quarts, $6.50. 

These freezers will give satisfaction. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C. 


BARGAINS IN LACE CURTAINS 


We have made arrangements to furnish ’ 
with some handsome a. Lace ( ving 

1 style, 

| 





a4 





various patterns. They are all of the very | 
three and one-half yards long, and 64 inches 
We offer the three following grades, All cu 
sold by the pair. 
No. 200 will be sent by express (the rev 
os charges), upon receipt of $1.50 


©. 300 will be sent by express (the rece's 4 
express charges), upon receipt of $2.25 pe! | . 
Ko. 400 is a very handsome article an! '+ ’ 
ity than either of the others, which we « 4 


express (the receiver paying the express 
receipt of $3.00 per pair. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. vt 


‘LAWN MOWER. 








No lawn or yard can be kept neat in Spirits" , 
mer without a lawn mower. We from last yea 
class article at prices much ar og > pecelver Pa 
ship by either express or freight, igh MS cents ¢ 








dered shipped by freight "> ° 
a ef cartage. There is ~~ -— a cone 
s sent by express, beyond what t ae exp 

| a will oak. Je send at the following } et 
Men-Inch Cut........0---seeerrrre ms os 
Twelveinch cut......-- 3 00 
Fourteen-inch cut... 3 30 
Sixteen-inch cut....-- 3 60 


Eighteen-inch cut......- 





R 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. 0. 
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for snehalinc AN FARMER. 


ADY a, INDEE 


What to a Man 


Who Went Mining in 1850, 


tepelanl 





The Slst of May, 1850, found me on 
Hoard t st amship “ Ohio,” bound, as 
t of the passengers, for the gold 

( California. 
tiled from Charleston Harbor; 
four moaths on the ocean, 
at San Francisco Sept. 13, after 
of 12,000 miles, 3,000 on the 
and 9,000 the Puaeific 


on 


arrived at Havana, Cuba, on the 

r+! of June and were transferred to the 

sailing for Chagres. On ar- 

it Chagres we were carried in a 
rartun. 

r being so swollen we decided 

ly our baegage in the canoe, | 

' to walk to Gorgona. 

way we missed our path, and 


at out 


liscovered our mistake found 
ng some small mountains. 
direction of Gorg m, and 
sto reach it that night, two 
nd I rted off ac on thee 
th ouly the direction to | 
The remainder of the party 
way they came until they 
ath they had left. 
my e mpanions was an old 
ing had carried me 
a creck for a dime, as 
fhe other was an old 

1? vel very fast. 
i inquired how 
Chey ( yuld not 
stood the word 
up three fingers, 
( ' ‘Three leavues! 
had 1 sagas 

heohe 


—~. 
—< 
ae 
< 








> ? 
™ . ‘s 
; + 
A GWASTLY DIoCovERy, | 
teal ickes yand, thou th hotly pursued 
by tue owners, sueceeded in esi aping. 
had to push our way through 
rs and thorns till our clothes were 
torn to shreds. PF indi: ¢ we could not 
t along that way, we t into a little 
stream and beyan to run down it, for it 
was gettiny late in the day. But the 
old sailor, who kad been drinking, soon 
got tired, and, swineine his h mmock in 
p tr prepared to spend the night. I 
Knew it would be dai: to leave him 
ere, so | tri d to perstnd im to come 
on, | it 1 of no ayail. 
L arrived at Gor ibout sunset: the 
man came in Ia The party we 
| | froin came in next morn- 
Hav Can pe ia few miles out of 
wn, ‘They sed the old sail 
lit, and tried to } le him to 
1 it , but he said he was 
t preferred to spend the night 
{ : ed t 1 to wait for him 
i waited; but, finally, 
{ did not « . went back to s¢ 
the matte When they got 
t sh: k they found nothing but 
hones. tle had been eaten in tl 
ht by al k tiger or jaguar 
fifteen hundred le had crossed 
| us ust bel us, and often 
difiicuit to preeure food. One 
! ial where we saw a 
\ ‘imearound. Being 
ry Ww pped and tried to buy 
to cat They aid they had 
r us, so We ‘od them to eook 
four of us sat down to par- 
owl and a little coffee, with- 
vl ad, for which we paid $5 in 
g (we were glad to get it at any 


while on the Ist 
riends who were 


hmus we 


p rep Marine to 
t in a tent, which they al- 
hare with them; but we 


all night on account of the 
creatures, a mixture of 


lexicans and negroes, al- 
lothing, that stood around 
+ the Isthmus we were par- 
I d by the splendid cocoa- 
hich up in the trees 
e plentiful among the 
we were told that through 
u = travelers h ul discovered 
al { procuring the fruit. It 
: vlug stenes at the mon- 
nraved them that they 
cocoanuts and throw them 
Vanama I bought a comb; 
hell, and cost me 75 
, 1 watched them eateh a 
they brought up on the 
rned upon its back it 
t as large as a cow. 
ut at Panama three 
It was an Enelish 
viere,” sailing for San 
were on this ship three 
; ( untered a storm the | 
7 WAVCS 1 lied up like 
ve expected to sink 
ehtige Pee er 
but were providentially 
a near having a mutiny at 
k + dhe Captain had the sails | 
rl ipstopped, and all ordered 
of 7. tircatened to have the 


) pul in irons nd carried to 


3 we were 


& 


|ing of dogs, and the breakers dashing 


|“ Bout ship ! '”’ «Cast anchor! 


| been wrecked upon the shores of Cape 


| whales. 


| to be 


j island loomed up before us, 


| years 


British flag, but finally decided upon 
milder punishment. Upon one occasion 
the Captain neglected to take his reckon- 
ing, being engaged in gambling. The 
two following ‘days were cloudy, and thus 
for three days we had no reckoning, and 
did not knew our whereabouts. Next 
morning, about 4 o'clock, 1 was up on 
deck, when I noticed lights in the dis- 
tance and could distinetly hear the bark- 


against theshore. The shout of “Land 
ahead” was given, and the Captain came 
running upen deck without taking time 
to dress himself, crying “ Bout ship!” 
1” & Cast 
anchor!” could be heard all over the 
ship as the sailors hurriedly obeyed. 
Fifteen minutes later we would have 


St. Lucas. _ We landed ata little Spanish 
town called San Jose, where we remained 
two days. The niountain scenery here 
was very grand, and as this was our first 
sight of land sincé leaving Panama, after 
45 days, it was almost enchanting to our 
eyes. 

We left San Jose the 13th of Aug- 
ust, and soon came upon a school of 
Some of them appeared to be 
almost as large as the ship. For several 
nights our attention was attracted to a 
burning voleano. It was a most beauti- 
ful sight, and was situated in Mexico, 
inany miles away from us. 

Our allowanee of drinking water had 
eut off, as some of the barrels sup- 
vosed to contain drinking water had 
een filled-with water, in order to | 
nulance the ship. To prevent anyone | 
getting more than his share a 

cun was stationed over the 


ard with a 
arrel, who gave out a certain amount 





7 
i 
} : 
\ Sail 
] 
+" 


srom 


(r 
] 
| 


| daily. Our food was very poor indeed, 
consisting mostly of a few wormy | 
erackers. R 

On the 20th of Aucust it was so | 


cold that we had to wear our overcoats, 


and we thought we would have snow. | 

For four weeks we sailed against a | 
head wind, sometimes sailing 400 miles | 
to find ourselyes but 10 miles. from 
| the place we started. We only made 10 | 
miles in six days. We had a similar | 
experience in the earlier part of our 
voyage, when a Lttle mountain-like 
iskand was passed. We sailed all day, 


same little 
and so for 
found our- 
barren- | 


but the next morning the 
‘ssive Mornin 
selves It was quite a 
looking place, but the Captain jokingly 
said that if we returned again he intend- 
ed to land and see what could be on it. 
On the 15th of September there was 
great joy among the passengers, for the 
Golden Gate was in sight. We landed 
San Francisco, which, after only two 
h, had a population of 
60,000 inhabitants. 
Here I ate some 
which had 


three succ 2s We 


b ick. 


ot 
ail 


crowt 
\} 


delicious dried figs, 
been shipped from Mexico 
in what appeared to me a_ peculiar 
manner. So many cattle were raised in 
Mexico that the vere killed mostly for 
their hides and t: Posen The hide was all 
taken off of the cow and dried. It. was 
then filled with dried figs of the finest 
kind, then sewed up and shipped. As 
the hair was all left upon the outside, 
these bundles had every appearance of 
dead cows. Ci ither things were 
shipped in the 

We remained at 
days, and then 
Riv r, a distanee of 

When we reached Stockton, which 
was about 30 miles from the mi 


for the Stanislaus 


procured mules to carry our trunks 
other things to the mines. One trunk 
was put upon the mule’s back and one 
n each side ; these were tied on with 
ropes, Phe weather was exceedingly 
hot,a kind of heat which I never felt 
in any other place than California, and 
the dust was aln knee-deep. About 
12 o’elock I beeame so hot and thirstv 
that I could scarcely stand it. Isawa 
little house in front of us that appeared 
to be about half a mile away, and as the 
| mules seemed to be making such slow 
progress pulling through the sand I con- 
cluded to try walking. I started for 
the little house, but instead of being 
about half a mile away, it was really 


miles off 
thought 


more than thi ec 


n 1 become so 
faint that I 


I should 


neyer 





A SAMARITAN OF 


THE SIERRAS. 





the h my tong 
swollen and hung out of 
The | yas a little st 
with an awning it of 
reached it ] own on the ground. 
A man was standing in the door, and 
when I came to myself enough to speak, I 
asked him for a drink of water. He 
said he would give me some if I would 
first buy a drink of whisky from him. 


reach use ; rue 


louse re of some kind, 
in trol lie 


sank d 


until another man came by, who brought 
me some water in a wash-pan. After 


drinking of it and washing my face I 
| felt revived. Meantime our company 
had passed by without knowi ng I was 


there; so, after about two hours’ time, a 
|man came by, driving an ox-cart. I 
| found he was from North Carolina, my 
1ative State, and s6 he allowed me to | 
| ride until we overtook ‘the company. 
| By this time the man who was to be my 
| partuer in mining became alarmed, 
! 


thinking I about to die and he 


vas 


| under 


; pleasant experience, as the howling of 


became | 
my mouth, | 


When I} 


This I refused to do, but it was not long | 


go back home, tired and disgusted with 
his trip. This of course depressed me 
very much, but yet I was not willing to 
return without first trying the mines, 
and fortunately for me that night I over- 
took another man who was, like myself, 
alone, and we decided to work together. 

An old man of 70 years came-up to 
us that evening and begged to spend 





AN UNUSUAL SPECTACLE, 


the night with us. He had got lost from 
the men he came out with and was in 
quite a helpless condition, without money 
or fvod or friends. I gave him some 
coffee and bread, which he cooked for 
himself, but I did not feel like eating 
anything, and next morning he left us 
to try to hunt for his comrades. 

When we reached the mines we slept 
the trees at night for about six 
weeks, It was anything elsé*than a 
the wild beasts made night hideous. 
Often they would come so near us that 
it was necessary for us to get up and 
shoot at them to~drive them away. At 
last our tents arrived and we were a 
little more comfortable; but for the 
year that we spent in California we often 
slept with a bowie-knife on one side, a 
revolver on the other, and a gun at our 
heads, 

At one time we were very much an- 
noyed at something which came every 


ew nights, eating our me anc 1€ 
few nights, eating our meal and other 
provisions. We supposed it was a bear, 


but watched one night and found it to 
be a jenny belonging to a neighboring 
Mexican. I Joaded my gun with bird- 
shot and shot it in the leg, whereupon it 
left and did not return. The next day 
the ownerappeared. He was very angry, 
saying, “Moocha mala Mericana, poo 
my jenny,” (Very bad American, shoot 
my jenny). I said, “ You want to sell 
your jenny,” pretending not to. under- 
stand. But shaking his head no, no, he 
said! “Moocha mala Mericana poo 
my Jenny.” But thinking he could not 
make me understand, he went away. 
One day we went out prospecting. 
At night we came to a camping place 
near a thicket of chaparrall bushes. 
Bears are very fond of the red berries 
that grow upon these bushes. We 
found an old tree lying on the ground 
and set fire to it, which we kept burning 
all night. The limbs of the trees near 
by came down to the ground, so we 
decided if a bear came we would catch 
to the limbs and climb the tree. Dur- 
ing the night Mr. Brown woke up and 
exclaimed, “I see a grizzly.” It was 
a large star just over the top of the moun- 
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tain which he had mistaken for the eye 
of a bear. Next morning we bad gone | 


but a short distance until we saw three 
bears; we stood near a tree and watch- 
ed them until they were out of sight. 
very now and then they would raise 
themselves on their haunches, took at us, 
and chou, chou, chou at us.) They make 
a double path when they walk, the 
grass growing between. 

We did not see a 
months. One day while 


in 10 
were 


woman 
we 


working in the mines a short distance 


from the road, word came that a man 
and woman were passing by ina buggy; 
every man quit his work and ran up to 
the top of a hill that thay might obtain 
a better view. of the unusual sight. 

The river near where we worked was 
full of fine salmon. The Indians fre- 
quently caught them with sharp sticks. 
Once when I went to Stockton I bought 
a spear, thinking that we would now be 
able to catch them without any trouble. 
| My partner caught a very fine one with 
'it, and the next day he wished to try 
his luck again. He struck the salmon 
with the spear, but it was such a monster 
that it pulled away from him, carrying 
the spear in its body. 

I remained in California until August, 


1851. During the 11 months I dug 
| ee pas 
| $5,000. The most I ever dug in one 


| day was $47. While we were there we 
kept our gold in bottles, which we would 
‘hide in the ground. Winter was now 

coming on, our tent was worn out, and 

the other men who came out when I did 
were all preparing to come home, so it 
was not a difficult matter for me to make 
up my mind to return also. 

The voyage home was much shorter 
as well as more comfortable than going 
out. We came in a_ steamer, “ The 
California,” Capt. Budd commanding, 
and were less than 40 days coming from 
San Francisco to Panama. 
| On arriving at Acapuleo the Captain 
allowed us to goon shore for recreation, 
and as the ship would not start until 
next day, any who wished could sleep on 


| land. The natural scenery here was 
very beautiful, and as two of us were 


; walking around admiring it, we met a 
nice looking man, who said he was from 
Boston, Mass., but had been in Acapulco 
for several years, and was well acquainted 
with the people. We thought of spend- 
ing the night upon the shore, and he 
offered to show us to a nice boarding 
house, and said we must come around at 
1 o’clock and have dinner. At the time 
appointed we went for our dinner, but 
| they made a very poor excuse about 
having forgotten us, but said if we would 
come again in about an hour they would 
give us a nice dinner. 
be exceedingly anxious for us to return, 
telling us what we might expect for. our 








| Asong, O! a song of the chase of the 


They seemed te | 


sailing uuder the | would be left alone, so he concluded to dinner, and they even showed us the stove | 


upon which it was tg be prepared. But 
everything about thierplace had a repul- 
sive 
house with apn 
dark-looking corn 


long in deciding to spend the night in 
the “ship. 
the shore were r 
was given to thentsin their coffee, and 
next morning they féund their pockets4 
cut open and all thi 


and from there to Hayti in the “ Brother 
Jonathan,” 
We were to land in New York, but the 
Jast three days 
countered a terrific storm, and were blown 
800 miles. We were driven 
port at Savannah, Ga., and sailed around 
to Charleston Harbor, almost exactly a 
year from the time I started from the 
same place. 


and had my gold coined, which I had 
procured through so many dangers and 
hardships, and brought from California 
in a leather belt, worn around my waist. 
The weight was about 10 pounds, and 
as it was necessary to have straps over 
my shoulders to hold it up, they were 
worn sore. 


and lot in a little mountain city in South 
Carolina, where I have 
than 40 years.—C. 


young. 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. 


Address letters for this department: 
Editor,” 
Ave., 


appearance. _ a large, rock 


oors, a great many 
and no windows. 
When we left thiz shouse we Were not 
All whg/spent the night on 
Sfped, An anodyne 


money gone. 
agres to Jamaica 


We came from 
which was a river steamer. 
of our voyage we en- 


into the 


I went to the Mint at Charlotte, N.C., 


With this money I purchased a house 


lived for more 








{For the leisure hour 


of readers, old and 
All are invited to contribute original 
An asterisk (*) after a 
lefinition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
“Puzzle 
AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Washington, D. C.] 


—_e——_—_ 


ENUCLEATIONS.—NO 11, 


D. Lyon. 


ENIGMANIACS. 
Complete List : Ben Trovato, Malenco, G. 
Race, Alumnus—4. 
Incompletes: Pearlie Glen, E. Lucy Date, 
H. 8. Nut, Aspiro, Primrose, Harry, Serpeg- 


ciando, Sacramento Rose, A. N. Drew, New- 
comer, Jo Urnal, Cecil, Pearl, T. O’ Boggan, 


Lillian Locke, Nyas, Christo, Ellsworth, J. C. 
M., St. Julian, Arty Fishel, Lucile, 2 E. Z., 
F. L. Smithe, Guidon, Lydia, N. E. Body, 
Carl, Esperance, Anne Koe, Presto, Calo, 
Don Keyhotee, Folga, Waldemar, Al Addin, 
Lily May, Naney Lee, Pansy, Ingleside, 
Rodger, Dan D. Lyon, Fancy, Zoroaster, 
Cinders, Nedmae, Holly, Sear, Dan Knight, 
J. k. W., Locust, Cosette, Eugene, B. W. J. 
—53. Total, 57. 
Another ‘‘Common Story.” 
SWAMP ANGEL. 

He was an “ anti-obsolete,’ 

The rankest that was ever seen, 

When first, in love of mystery keen, 
He trod the ’Dom with faltering feet. 


On forms containing them, though neat, 
He never ceased to vent his spleen; 
He was an ‘‘ anti-obsolete,’ 
‘The rankest that was ever seen. 


jut Time, a mighty exegete, 
Has taught him that, though strange 
of mien, 
They show how grew a language green, 
And knowledge of our tongue complete. 
He was an * anti-obsolete.’’ 


ENIGMANIA.—NO. 14. 
NO. 107—PpnrosTHESIs. 


cattle, 


And the merry-mgd dash down the 
mountain-triy ze TWO, 


The thud of the hoofs nulithe shingle’s sharp 


rattle, 
The clink of the girs and the ringing 
halloo. rt 


With knees stiff and’ sté adly, we bend to our 
saddles, ; 
As the gallant oldwarlt bends her ONE to 
the surge; 
Each true heart knows. well the brave back 
that he straddtés, 
And onward, still otward our good steeds 
we urge. 


What boots it to 
morrow, | 

When the spoor is “hoot: deep and above is 
the sun! ! 

ve no time for tearg.and we’ve no heart 
for sorrow; 

* Alle hoy, boys, shallow!” till the wild 
chase is run. 

—HEsPERvs, Worcester, 


. “ne the fruit of the 


WwW: 


Mass, 


NO. 108—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. Portion.* 
of the bredd-tree“family. (Standard.) 4. 
Recounts. 5. An encysted tumor containing 
® substance resembling honey. (Uab.) 6. 
An opinion or decision expressed publicly. 

Tearings in pieces.* 8, Persons devoted 
to literary pursuits. (Standard.) 9. Ex- 
posures to the free action of the air. 10. 
Formations in China characterized in’ the 
highest parts by fossil trilobites. (Standard.) 
| 11. Cakes, thinner than a-bannock, made of 
wheat or barley or oat meal. 12. An actually 
existing being. 13, A letter. 


Asiatic trees 


NO, 109—cHARADE. 
(Zo Ernest.) 


The time for cleaning house is near, 
The carpets all must beaten be, 

There is no place of peace or cheer— 
“How sad the sight for man to see ! 
No more his evening hours are free— 
He must take up the carpet tacks. 

No matter what his specious plea~ 
Alas ! the Spring has painful facts! 


The first of May he views with fear, 
He’d like to hide behind some tree, 
In s6me such way to disappear— 

How sad the sight for man to see ! 
No LAST there is for you and me 

But what we’ll have to break our backs, 
(With trousers FIRSTING at the knee) 
Alas! the Spring has painful facts ! 


We have to list with ready ear 

To wives’ complaints of all degree, — 

I think they like to domineer—J 

How sad the sight for man to see ! 

The halt is fallof WHOLE, which we 

Must move e’en though our poor spine eracks, 
(Our wives say we must persereve !) 

Alas! the Spring has painful facts. 


O Prince, from spring-tide cleaning flee— 
How sad the sight for man to see ! 

The thought our poor frame sorely racks. 
Alas! the Spring has painful facts. — . 
—Brrcu Nut, Newburg, N. Y. 


NO. 110—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A town of northern China. 
(R. & MeN.) 3. Seines. 4. Originated. 5. 
A stammerer. 6. Varieties of Jamesonite. 
7. Long, stout staves, used as weapons of de- 


fense. §. Cracks. 9. European bats. 10. 
Destroys. (Bailey.) 11. Reeves. 12. Sees.* 
13. A letter, —DAN D. Lyon, Irwin, Pa. 


NO. 111.—ANAGRAM. 
(To Gemini.) 
Home that’s dear. 

The Summer sun was slowly sinking 

In the w est ’midst splendor grand, 
Another day will soon be ended, 

Twilight now is near at hand. 
But, although a glorious sunset 

Paints the sky in roseate shades, 
Still I do not see its beauty, 

As the sunlight slowly fades. 


How can Nature’s grandeur soothe me, 
When a mother dear lies low 

On a couch of burning fever, 
Suffering pain intense, I know ; 

For at times when at her bedside, 
Smoothing her white and fevered brow, 

Moans from those parched lips escape her 
As I watch there, even now. 


Another day has passed forever, 

Dusk again has settled down, 
Mother dear is still no better, . 
In the house there’s not a sound. 

Softly the bedroom door is opened, 
The doctor comes within the room, 

With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
’Midst the silence and the gloom. 


““ Doctor, doctor,’’ in accents trembling, 
‘* Tell me not that she will die, 
Do not wring my heart with anguish, 
Here my plaintive, mournful cry.’? 
In response to my entreaties, 
With a voice quite filled with pain, 
*““My dear boy, her case is hopeless, 
She will not see a morn again.’ 


Oh ! these words of bitter meaning 
Fall upon my listening ear, 

How they tear my heart in sorrow, 
Must I lose my mother dear? 

The only friend I loved and trusted, 
With a faith as pure as snow, 

Who guided my erring chil lish footsteps, 
Teaching them the way to go. 


‘* Mother, mother, dos’t thou hear me, 
Doctor says you cannot live, 
ease forgive my past offences, 
To me thy benediction give.” 
“Softly like the voice of angels, 
Speaks my mother sweet and fair, 
“Oh! it breaks my heart to leave thee, 
Come and join with me in prayer.”’ 


Andas I knelt at her bedside, 
Praying with her, as of old, 
That I may bear my sorrow bravely, 
In this dreary world so cold, 
She then drew me closer to her, 
With a mother’s lasting love, 
Gave to me the dying blessing, 
‘* Mcet me in the world above.’’ ° 


She never saw again the sunlight, 
Sifting through the trellis vine. 
When the morning sun did brighten, 
She in Paradise did shine. 
To the little country churchyard, 
There beneath the cool, green sod, 
Did they lay her, my dear idol, 
Who i know is now with God. 
—ZOROASTER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


NO, 112—HALF-SQUARE. 
1. Lake, Northwest Territory, Canada. 
(Bij.) 2. Reciprocal influence. 3. Apart- 


ments in the cabin of 
plectognath fishes. 5, 
spaces. 6. Sardines. 7. 
Greek or Latin proper 
(Obs.) 10. A Russian 
“ cape.”? (Lipp., 1855. ) 
A letter. —PALLAS, 


118—ANAGRAM. 


a ship. 4. Species of 
Divided into small 
Walks fast. & 

name. 9. Steals. 
prefix, meaning 
li. Inside. 12, 

Pawtucket, R. L 


NO. 
Told truly; 
I dreamed as day did sleep, of Paradise, 
That I had entered through its portals 
Beholden from afar. 
My voice did swell with notes seraphic 
” In heavenly choir. 
I would that thee, dear heart, went with me, 
The glorious splendor of Ilis throne 
Did shed a radiance ne’er conceived 
By mortal on this sphere. 
Earth’s dome of azure, set with stars 
Did spread a spangle “veil beneath. 
Silver streams by iair bloom banked, 
Flowed from sylvan glade and slope; 
Flex#e boughs of trees, low swaying. 
Cherjths cradled, their bright wings folded, 
Goldén‘harps, but newly strung, 
Did 'sctind in melody, so divine, 
Thaf tfigels who at pearly gate 
Wert-waiting for the new-born sofls 
To enter—turned their faces gloriticd 
In listening attitude. 
One seraph of the heavenly host, 
‘In celestial robes most beauteous, 
Did guide me through the winding way 
Of fair Jehovah’s land. 
Nature’s alchemy, in untold ages ne’er 
Could give to e: arth one glimpse of beauty 
Half so rareas glows in Paradi-e. 
Yea, this, and more of joy, dreamed I 
In one brief hour, as night awoke. 
If I could but assurance feel 
That glories such as saw I there © 
W ould surely bless us in eternity} 
I could live on and much endure, 
If at last I dream in Paradise. ¢ 
—May Bg, Cincinnati, O. 


—_— 


balm in heaven, sad maid. 


Enigmiana. 


THE MARKETS. 


Review of the Fortnight. 








Wool Market. 


Boston, May 25—The general tone continues 
in buyers’ favor, with manufacturers ut the 
same time taking a fair stock of woo!. Values 
are bo higher. nor is any marked attempt ob- 
served of an effort to make them higher. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces there has 
been a quict trade, »nd a few lots of XX and X 
are closed out at rather lower figures. For XX 
16 is still the top of the market. We quote in 
this market Ohio X, 16: Ohio X x 16; Ohio XX 
and above, ]6a17; and No. 1, 18a20 

For Michigan woo!s the demand is quict. 
Some X wools have been closed out at 14. 

For staple wools the market is unchanged, 
Unwashed combings are in good demand, but 
buyers are still talking very low prices; the 
prices quoted continue about on a pur with this 
market. Delaines are in fair demand and 
Steady at quotations. We quote this week, 
Ohio delaine, 18; Michigan, 174018; unwash 1ed 
poe ee blond combings, 164418; and three- 
#hths at l€al8; washed combings we quote at 
fon f for No. Land 1sa20 for No. 2 

Texas wools are dull. In Toxad some woo! is 
changing hands, but notatany changein prices. 
We quote clean, 28a29 for fine, and 25a25 for 
medium Fail wools, InSpring w ools, fine norib- 
ern, 12 months’ growth, clean, 31a32; and for six 
to eight months’ growth, 30a31; medium of 
year’s growth is worth 27a28; and six to eight 
months’ growth, 25228, 

Oregon wools have been sold more freely, but 
without change in values. The market is in 
favor of the buyer. We quote prices clean, as 
follows: Eastern Nol, mm No. 2, 2725; valley 
“"- 1, 27428, and No. 2, 25: 
California wools are quie t, with no change to 
note in quotations. The new woolsare arriving 
and are held quite firmly. Quotations are as 
follows: 31432 for northern free, 12 months, and 
d0a3l for cight months; 28a20 for southern 12 
months, and 27a28 for six and eight months. 
Fall wools are quoted at 28 for free and 25a27 tor 
defective. 

Pulled wools are much quieter, B's being in 
the best demand. The market is unchanged in 





tone, and values are certainly no weaker. We 
quote ona scoured basis as follows: Vine A, 
Sladtic; A supers, 28:50e; B supers, 26a27e; C 





supers 
extra, 
Territory wools are freely moved. 
woois are being looked over 

manufacturers and sell freely. 
are ¢ qual to lust tang te clip, 


. 2aurztce; fine combing, 30a32c; Western 

28a30e. 

The new 

with interest by 
The prices paid 

and bring about 


382e for fine to 30e for fine me lium, which is but 
a trific above the ri ates ruling for cld wool. We 
quote Montana fine, 5 aI c; tine mediam, 30e; 


medium, 





=Oe; | Wyon ning and Utah 
fine medium, 2sas0e; me dee. RDalic 
We quote the se in g pric es of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 





fine, Vai 31c; 















Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 19 a20 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X......... sesseses BO Gas 
Ohio and Pennsylvania 6 rere 16 a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above. - al7 
EE FOLEY CE AEE - ldda.. 
pee ere err sacecee OOD 
Combing. Mh Badocet seusivéusads webs o.ceocce BO Oe 
SRE 20 Cbeusevcnensunsed kasavedeae eee 19 a20 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing..... 17 al8 
Kentucky and Ind. 3-blood combing...,.. 17 al8 
Missouri }-blood combing........ cece 15 al8 
Missouri §-blood combing.. neowe 16 al8 
ede eg See oe Meee coce 18 al9 
Delain, Michigan fine ........... coccccvccce 12 al§ 
_ oe eee cococe 8 all 
Montana medium.......... coosee cocce cece 8 Bll 
Le ferro: 
Wyoming medium............. scccescocoess OOM 
Kansas and Nebraska fine...... 8 ad} 
Kansas and Nebraska medium... § al0 
RE ae a ar beeeeews - 16 a.. 
Texas spring medium, 12 moS......0.-+005s 10 al2 
Texas spring fine, 12 MOS.......cecccces sees 10 al2 
Texas spring tine, 6to8 mos ....... erm fF 
Texas spring medinm 6 to 8 mos......... - 9ald 
I runnin ddnteidieseuianetaannen <ueeee 7 al0 
Kentucky +-blood clotbing...... cecece esse 15 al7 
Kentucky §-blood clothing ° t 






Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan . 


















Chicago Board of Trade. 


CnIcAGgo, May 27.—Wheat was feverish, with 
sudden and wide fluctuations, covering a 
range of from 2} above to 1% below the 
closing figures of Saturday, and closing } 
lower. Corn was weak throughout and closed 
14 lower. Pork was bulled by country buy- 
ing at the start, but cased off and closed with 
2 gain. July wheat, which barely could be 
sold for 79} at noon on Saturday, brought 
readily from S50: up to &lf at the opening. 
The most gene rally current price at the start 
was 80k. From that point it rose in a few 
minutes to 8&4. The very heavy orders 
ceased coming after that and the price declined 
to 79j. The changing aspect of the visible 
supply had muc h to do with the feverish | 
changes in the price of wheat. When New York 
stocks were given at 9.000 bushels more than 
they amounted to a week ago,the price had 
its tumble to 7#4, and when u total decrease 
at all points of about 2,000,000 bushels seemed 
likely, th® price took an upward shoot to 804, 
climbing to that from 7% in about 10 minutes. 
The Liverpool market was quot d from 14 to 


2d per cental higher for figures, witha heavy 
speculative demand reported by the private 
eubles. The great feature of the news, how- 
ever, was that which had reference to the do- 
mestic crop situation and the visivle supply. 
| The feeling began to spread that the buying 
enthusiosm was about over and was corrobor- 
ated by the fact pana orders to-day were 
princip illy tor tive id tens instead of fifty 
and hundred thousand lots, 2s for some time 


nents for the week were 
heavy and that, t« wether *with rumors of Oregon 
wheat on the way to Kansas City and St. 
Louis, added to the bearish feeling which pre- | 
vailed all afternoon. The price im the last | 
half hour kept dropping to near 78 and rush- | 
ing up again to about 7 every few minutes 
The lowest it touched was 784, and it closed 
at 78: Corn suffered from the 
into store of 1.324 carlonds since Saturday and 
estimate i receipts for to-morrow of 1,120 cars. 
The reported freezing from Joliet, in this 
State. on account of ice having for: as there, 


back. The foreign shiy 


was not believed to have oecurred over a wide 
enough territory to materially hander the 
advance toward maturity of the immense 


planted area. The 
and only elevator ‘med to want the 
offerings. Argentine shipped 152.000 bushels 
last week. New York reported four loads sold 
there forexport to-day. The visible increased 
1,411,000 busheis for the week compared with 
a de crease O »f 626,000 bushels in the correspond- 


people sk 


ing week last year. The opening price of July 
was from 538 to 53¢ and the highest prices 
of the d»y were made at that time. The lowest 
point made near the end of the session 
was 52} and it closed at 324 bid. Oats were 
active, with» a heavy business transacted. 
Prices at the close were from { to + under 
Saturday’s last quotations. ‘Bhe provision 


market opened weak and lower, on account - 


the day’s run of hogs, numbering 44,000 head 
Those heavy receipts appeared to have been 
calculated by the bears to make a heavy 


heavy eno igh to permit the m to cover 


m irket, 








We note with pleasure that a number of 
new comers are with us this month, and ex- 
tend #ur hand to each in hearty welcome. 
“The Enigma’? now goes to the homes of a 
large? majority of the active members of 
Puzziedom, which encourages us in the hope 
that its—already tirmly established—is sate. 
Friends Maud Lynn and Madeline, of Balti- 
more, have been blessed with a baby son. 
‘* May he be as wise as his father, as w itty as 
his mother, and asgood-locking as both.’ 
Swamp Anigel’s companion piece to Guidon’s 

‘* He started to issue a puzzle sheet,’’ is good. 
He avers’ the verses do not refer to Beach ‘Nat. 
— The April number of Serpeggiando’s 
Quillets — cor vtains 2 fin 1ely-executed cut of 
dolon, of Wheaton, Ill, and an interesting 
lot of fangles, 


R. O, CHESTER, 





—Twunstg, Atlanta, Ga. 


6-195, 












their shorts without causing the price tor 
cover whil they did so. In that the y were 
mistaken, while it took very little buying on 
the decline by the bulisto cause a lively re- 
action and convert.a bearish into a bullish 
markct. 
Open. Hligh. Low. Close. 
WHEAT, NO 2— ce 
é 80} U7t vir 
813 754 Tt 
S24 73¢ 794 
523 jt } | 
34 52} 525 | 
53 at | i 
203 28t 2 
el 25} 2h} 
vars Ook a 
vl ed} avs ws 
September... c++. 0 20 285 A 
MESS POR PER BBL- 
Feahy..cescccccsvcoves 12. 12.70 
September 2.57 12.97% 
LARD, PER “00 Li Bs— 
Tale .ccoce csvcecces . 6.62) 6.67) 6.62} 6.65 
September 5ases oe 6.774 6.87% G.77% 6.824 | 
Produc 
New YorxK, May I iy Very quiet, 
prices firm; Winter wheat, low grades, 2.7043 50; 
do fair fancy,? zs j rie nts, 4.2 7d; Min- 


do stri aig hts, : 3 Sond 15; do 
70a3.50; city mills, 
mixture, 30028 35; 
fine, : 0), nomi- 
ste ady; com non to 
nt 25. 


nesota clear 
patents, £3 
4 4); 
superfine, 
nal. rete 


rye 
00 nominal; 


ado 


2 a2 
rn flour, quiet, 
fuir extri kg 2 wai. — t 0 cht lice do 35 


Ryerflou m, quiet. 4.( 
© Senmne ai- Quiet, eas; 
3.00; brat dy wine, 3.10, 
Barley Mait—Nominal; Canada country made, 
san; We stern, 65a75; two-rowed State, 70a724; 
six-rowed do 75280 ry 
Hay—Better supply, easy; 55060; 
good to choite, 70ar5. 


y yellow Western, 2 9a 


shipping, 





Hops— Quiet, steady; State, common to choice, 


Unmerchantable Ohio...........c008 ae : 
Unmerchantable Michigan....... cosccccce 12M. 
Lambs ouper | Ser 6606 wena 16 al8 
Super pulled........... Oceseveses cocccscece 14 ali 
BEMeNED WUNNUNln . 0000 600000 ener cocsevose ccvccce 13 a6 
WeSterl SUPECT...ceeeceeeesereeeees coevecese 12 ald 
, valifornia spring..... 
California fall...... 
Oregon east..... 2 
Oregon TaANcyY. .....cccesccccces alt 
Oregon fine valley ....... 2.066 © cecccecce eos Yald | 
Oregon medium Valley......sceceseceeees oe 12 ald | 
I cdiier a chien wrtnnne ‘nuvaiieiane a 
Austr lian, a a ee creccccccsse Ls adl | 
I 60046 seseucee 8 | 
New Zealand clothing AE 8 alf 
o cross-bred fine . 9 a2l | 
DOE cdisinnd dn newasndhesancawenn 3 all 
Carpet Woo Is, AlEPPO ....cccccccccccccccone 9 add | | 
Bagdad.....,. covcccccscccccee 14 ald 
“ a A eS Sreccecccccccee 10 BIG 
61 5 fb | eae scccvecccee BE Meo 
» ———— eee ccccecccee M ald 
-” sd Donskoi combing 5 ali 
bd ” Hast Indla....0 ees 10 al2 
es “ SEN ccc cocses 9 ald 
ved = PNR <i. xtc caudae tanner 10 al4 
aa 2 Valparaiso. o..cssecce 10 all 


exsh de mand was slackd 








| 


inspection | 





8a9; Pacific coast, 
changed 


tgadbh 


*¢ 193; imita 


do fanc 
small, 5a7; part skims. lja4; full skims, Jali. 


moderate 
kets rule quiet and steady at about Saturday's 
prices. 


irrigation ig very old. 
countries in ancient and in modern times 
have 
might naturally be supposed that meth- 
ods for 
used so long would now be Tittle sus- 
ceptible of improvement. 
ever, quite possible that an improve- 
ment is possible in this age which would 
not have been possible in other ages, or 
likely in other countries than the States 
of the plains. 


“ the 
in western Kansas about 10 years 


8a9; London market un- 


tter—Firmer, fairly active; 


State dairy, 
do creamery. 19}; 


Western dairy, Thal4; 
new, 14a19j; do factory, 7all; El- 
tation creamery. 10:15. 

Cheese—Strong, fair demand; State large. 5a6i; 
white, 6fa6i; do colored, abi; do 


Sggs—Large receipts, weak; State und Penn- 


sylvania, 13013}; Western fresh, lljal2{; do per 
case, 


2.75a3,00; Southern, llallj. 
Cotton. 


New York, May °7.—The market ruled very 


quiet and steady in. the afternoon, with small 
and unimportunt fluctuations. 
acter of the trading the market had the ap- 
pearance of having been overbought. 


From the char- 


Many 
close observers also thought they saw iene of 


some quiet Hquidation by some of the leading 
bulls, and as there was an absence of further 
outside buying and 
demand was forthcoming from Wall Street, the 
murket had a toppy 


no further speculative 
appearance. 

The movement of the crop continues on a 
scale, and the Southern spot mare 


The range of prices for the day was as 


follows: 







Op’ High, dow. Close. Ciosez 
JUNG. .cccdecsss U8 7.10" 7.07 7.07 7.12 
JULY... 00-4060 oomeG.14. B17 47.12 7.18 7.15 
August..... ooo) 6k PB CT.18 =—CTS OT. 
September .... 7.24 7.26 7.2 3.23. 720 
October ..... ees. | 7.20 7.233 7.25 7.32 
November..... 7. 7.33 7.29 7.29 7.34 
December. .... “T4 7.36 7.34 7:35 7.39 
January...... 7.30 %.43 7.39 4-40 7.44 


Total sales, 1! 50,300 bales, 


Last prices are last official sales. The magket 


closed steady. 





WIND AND WATER. 


Using the Prairie Zephyrs for Pyrposes 


of Irrigation. 
The State of Kansas has appropriat: 


ed $30,000 for experiments in irriga- 
tion. 
may be seen windmills of primitive 
form, 
geared. 
which average eight-horse power, used 
to drain the polders. 
plains will soon, apparently, have more 
than that number used to irrigate the 
prairies. 
hydraulic rams and pumps driven by 
animal power, and all of the known 
devices for elevating 
finding experimental tests in Kansas, 
It is probable that valuable data in re- 
gard to comparative cost and efficiency 
of these difierent motors will be obtain- 
ed from these experimental tests. 


Everywhere in western Kansas 
horizontal, vertical, or vertical 


Holland has 12,000 windmills, 


The States of the 


Steam pumps, gas engines, 


water are now 


The 


elevating water for 
Singularly, arid 


work of 


It 


sustained dense populations. 
elevating water having been 


It is, 


how- 


A crude invention which is called 
Jumbo” wind engine appeared 
ago, 
and is now coming into extensive use ; 
its ease of construction, economy in 
cost, capacity, in power and simplicity, 
seem to recommend it to those who 
observe its work. It resembles the 
paddle wheel of a stern-wheel boat, with 
a shaft 12 or 14 feet long, with a di- 
ameter of 12 or 16 feet, with six or 
eight radial arms; the lower half of 
this horizontal wheel is shielded from 
the wind, so that the air acts only upon 
the upper vanes. A crank upon one 
end of the shaft connects with a pump. 
Its power can be indefinitely increased 
at any time by increasing its length, 
which can be done by any one who is 
handy with tools. It is said that a 
“Jumbo” giving a 100 horse-power in 
a 15-mile wind can be put up at a cost 
of $500. The wind acts upon this sort 
of paddle wheel from all points of the 
compass except two. It seems to re 
quire no “ governor,” but simply pumps 
more during a storm. No tower is re- 
quired, and it is placed so that the 
radial arms will be clear of the te 
In fact, in Kansas, where there are few 
trees and hills, it is claimed that the 
wind currents have greater force at the 
surface than high in air. 


Sugar from Indian Corn. 

Mr. E. L. Steward, of Murryville, 
Pa., has been es tM for some 
years in the manufacture of sugar from 
the stalk of the Indian corn, and claims 
to have discovered that by pulling off 
the ears When the corn is in the “ roast- 
|ing-ear” stage, stripping off the fodder 
and then letting the stalk stand from 
30 to 60 days, the storage of sugar is 
given a great impetus, while the starch 
formed in the young stems almost en- 
|tirely disappears.~ The percentage of 
cane sugar found in the stalk during the 

« silking” period is but 2.90, and in the 
early roasting-ear stage is 5.90. If the 
ears be removed he finds that in one 
week the percentage of sugar will in- 
crease to 9.52; in 30 days to 12.18, and 
in 60 days to 14.14. 

He thinks that eventually sugar will 
be made from Indian corn much more 
cheaply than from either the cane or 
the beet. As the corn plant can be 
grown over such a wide area this will 
greatly extend the manufacture of 
sugar. An important element to be 
taken into consideration is the value of 
the fodder and the immature corn for 


ensilage. He estimates this as two- 
thirds the value of the green crop. 
PRO, 


A Good Wagon Grease. 
The too common trouble with axle 


| creaseis that it contains acid, and thus 


t | i0OW, 


rusts the metal, A serviceable and cheap 
lubricator is made of common tal- 
melted and softened somewhat by 


axle 
7 


‘the addition of sperm oil, and having 


| black lead stirred into it. 


| 





The tallow is 
only to hold the black lead in its place. 
A good quality of tale, mixed with suffi- 
cient sweet-oil to make a thick paste, is 
also excellent for wagons. For buggies 
and carriages there is nothing better 
than pure castor-oil. 


= Qn 





Cabbazes for Cows. 

Cabbages are very good food for cows, 
and, if they are managed rightly, they 
may be fed ‘without any ille flects, They 
will give an unpleasant flavor to the 
milk, which is concentrated in the butter, 
unless they are fed during the milking 
or immediately after it. ‘Tt is not safe 
to feed them before the milking, as the 
odor is extremely volatile, and will ap 
pear in the milk in a few minutes, 


- 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON *D. €. JUNE, 1895. 











Newcomer—Say, I don’t like to show 
my ignorance, but am not above taking 
a little advice. Is it best to plant your 
eggs in a hill or sow them in a row ? 

Farmer—What in thunder do you 
expect to raise? 

Newcomer—Spring chickens.——Judge. 





as. 
Almost as Good. 

A maiden lady in Kansas keeps a 
parrot which swears and a monkey which 
chews tobacco. She says between the 
two she doesn’t miss a husband very 
much. ; 


——. 


A Good Place to Learn. 





“(Can you swim, little boy?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where did you learn?” 
“In the water, sir.’— Texas Siftings. 


Suited to the Occasion. 





Jeweler—These paste diamonds look | 
just as beautiful as the real ones, but 
they only last a short time. 

Young Man—Well, this engagement 
is only going to last a short time — 
Harlem Life. 


sae 
A Political Turn. 

Mayor’s Secretary—You can’t see the 
Mayor now; he’s in his private office. 

Seedy Politician—What right’s he 
got to a private office? It wuz a public 
office we elected him-to, wuzn’tit? You 
tell him ter come right out quick, or I’m 
agin’ him.— Roxbury Gazette. 

jee 


What a Baby Can Do. 

Friend—lI don’t understand why you 
and your husband should have separat- 
ed So soon. 

Mrs. Aftermath—It was all owing to 
the baby’s temper. 

Friend—Mercy on us! 
that be? 

Mrs. Aftermath—We couldn’t agree 
asto which one of us the baby took 
after— New York Weekly. 








How could 


The Power of the Eye. 
It is told of Van Amburgh, the great 








Georgia Style. 

“ My friend, how long have you lived 
in this neighborhood ? ” 

“ Sence the big hick’ry was a saplin’,” 

“ What is your age?” 

“Well, I wuz born when Old Jim 
Dobbs’s mill wuz built.” 

“You don’t answer me clearly. 
Have you no method of computing 
time ?” 

“Oh, yes! When you see the 
shadders o’ them trees straight in the 
road, it’s 12 o’clock, or it ain’t far off!” 
—Altlanta Constitution. 


as 
THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 
cencianintth 

Dear Curipren: Here is a letter 
expressly to you. Do you keep a scrap- 
book? If not, you must get some thick 
manilla paper, fold \it so you will have 
large, square pages, fasten them with a 
darning needle and shoe thread, and 
stitch or paste on a cover of brown back- 
ing, which most book stores keep, or any 
kind of strong pasteboard you can find. 
If you cannot do all this yourself, get a 
big brother or sister to do it for you. 
Write on the outside of the cover as 

plainly and as neatly as possible: 

SCRAP BOOK, 
THE PROPERTY OF 
TOMMY TRADDLES, 


or Nellie Gray, or whatever your name 
is. You will find hereafter little poems, 
recitations and sketches which are in- 





tended to goin your book. Of course 
you can take clippings from other 


papers too, but always remember this: 
Never use up valuable space by pasting 
in anything that is not worth keeping, 
and that you do not like very much. 


At the end of the year you will have a | 
story book the like of which could not | 


be bought in the best book store in the 
world. Have a particular place to keep 
your book, so it will not get torn or soil- 
ed when you are not using it, and when 
it is begun write a letter and tell the 
editor all about it. Your true friend 
—Eprror Scrap Book, 


Qe 


A Puzzled Professor. 

I understand most languages that 
beings speak— 

French, German, Spanish, English, with Latin, 
Dutch and Greek; 

But I have a very little boy that’s wiser far 
than I, 

For he’s puzzled mé completely by a very 
strange reply. 

A circus came to town one day, and Tommy 
longed to go, . 

He asked me for permission, and I simply 
answer no. 

His chin turned up, his mouth turned down, he 
stamped and clinched his hand, 

And uttered this queer sentence that I couldn't 
understand : 

“T don’t—ah, ooh—boo, ah! Papa! 
you never—boo! 

Ur, hur! er--let me go, ah yah! to any—Oh! 
Boo-hoo!” 

At least it sounded so to me; and what I'd like 
to know, 

Is whether some obliging boy his cleverness 
will show, 

By sending me in English what Tommy meant 
to say 

That time that he addressed me in that very 
foreigu way. 


human 


You might, 


— Tudor Jenks. 


A CAT SHOW. 





Something the Children Enjoyed in 
New York. 

There was a great show in the big 
city of New York about a month ago. 
It was a cat show held at the Madison 
Square Garden. Almost everybody who 


owned a pretty or an ugly cat sent it | 


down to be put in a cage and looked at 


Jion-tamer, that on one occasion he was| by crowds of children and grown-up 


asked how he gained his wonderful | people who came to the show. 


power over animals. He said: 

“ It is by showing them that I am not 
in the least afraid of them, and by keep- 
ing my eye steadily on theirs. I'll give 
you an example of the power of my 
eye.” 

Pointing to a loutish fellow that was 
sitting near by he said: 

“You see that fellow? He’s a regu- 
lar clown. I'll make him come across 
the room to me, and [ won’t say a word 
to him.” Sitting down, he fixed his 
keen, steady eye onthe man. Presently 
the fellow straightened himself up, rose 
from his seat and came across to the 
lion-tamer. When he was close enough 
he drew back his arm and struck Van 
Amburgh a tremendous blow over the 
chin, knocking him clean over the chair, 
with the remark: “ You'll stare at me 
like that again, won’t you? ”—Tid- 


Bits. 





A Besetting Sin. 

A reverend gentleman was once on a 
time sitting across the street from a 
chapel of colored people in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and heard the following unique 
and original exposition, by the preacher, 
of the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus : : 

“ An’ now, bredren, an’ especially you, 
sisters, why do ye spose de rich man 
wanted de water on de tip of he tongue 
only, and not-all ober de hull body? 
I will tell -yer. Mind, now, and 
’specially ye sisters—because de sins 
ob de tongue are so much wuss dan all 
de oder sins ob de body, dat his tongue 
burned so much mo’ dan de rest ob him, 
dat he forgot eberting else in its fire. 
Ah, sisters, tink ob de words that arc 
running off yo tongue continually and 
look out for de tip of fire in de nex’ 
world.” The good pastor who overs 
heard states that ‘the comment was good ; 
but the special application to “de 

“sisters” was thrilling. 











The cat 
that most everybody liked best is named 





~~ 
ULTRA FASHION ABLES. 
Grover Cleveland, and they gave him 


the prize of a blue ribbon. He is brown, 
with wide, black stripes, and took his 
naps on a white satin cushion. Other 
eats were named ‘Tammany, Chappie, 
and Whiskers. The cage that the child- 
ren liked best was where a beautiful 
puss named Mittens stayed with six 
canaries and a parrot without trying to 
jump for them atall. The picture shows 
three of the prettiest kittens, 





A Little Queen. 

Here is a pretty story about Wil- 
helmiena, and next month we will have 
a pretty picture of her. She is not a 
little queen out of a fairy tale, but a 
real, live girl, and Queen of the country 
of Holland. 

One day her mother had-to scold her, 
and left her alone to think over her 
naughtiness.. After awhile she knocked 
ather sweet mother’s doer. 

“Who is there?” was asked. - “ Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Holland, wishes 
to enter,” said the haughty, naughty 
maiden. 

“She cannot come in,” was the an- 
swer.”’ 

“ Mamma, it 1s your penitent, wicked 
Wilhelmiena who wants to ask you to 
forgive, she said with a gocd many tears, 
and her mother, just lke any mother, 
said ; “ Open the door, dear.” 


THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 


Oleomargarine in New Hampshire is 
colored pink. 


Towa has a net increase of 17 creamer- 
ies during the past year. é' 

Vermont has made great progress in 
the matter of butter making and has 
found it profitable. 


A good cow is always an economical 
feeder, but she has no power to manu- 
facture something out of nothing. A 
poor cow, however, can make nothing 
out of something without any great 
effort. 


Mr. Dawley, of Unionville, N. Y. 
says: When we sell a ton of butter, 
we remove from the soil but 48 cents’ 
worth of fertility, mostly nitrogen. A 
ton of milk sold removes $280. This 
would be about $28 of fertility removed 
in the milk required to produce a ton of 
butter, 


One must use judgment in feeding 
cotton-seed meal. It is a concentrated 
food, and if too much of it is fed the 
cows are liable to become diseased. 
Use it judiciously and in connection 
with some other foods. It is highly 
nitrogenous, and should be fed with 
corn meal, timothy hay, or other like 
foods. 








New York State has heretofore and is 
now a large producer of both butter and 
cheese, but is seriously feeling the com- 
petition of the West. The State is fast 
filling up with manufacturing industries, 
and farm lands are advancing, and 
to-day are higher in value than in New 
England. There is do doubt but what 
she will decrease her make of both 
butter and cheese as time wears on. 

~paetigeeaaadlliaes odie 
Ensilage Not a Complete Food. 

Ensilage alone is not an economical 
food, as it is deficient in the starchy 
matter, and has so much water init that 
a cow must eat 100 pounds of it to get 
enough nutriment to live upon. For in 
100 pounds of it there are only 22 
pounds of dry matter, of which one- 
| fourth is not digestible. The digestible 
matter has about two pounds of protein, 
or matters that go to make flesh; six 
pounds of carbonaceous matters, that 
go to support the animal heat, and not 
quite half a pound of fat, while an 
animal of 1,000 pounds must have fully 
two and a half pounds of the first, 124 
| pounds of the second, and nearly half a 

pound of fat. Thus the ensilage is de- 
| ficient in the heat-forming substances, 
| and it will need some addition of starchy 
matter, such as middlings, to complete 
it. But 100 pounds of food of any one 
kind, except it be of the best pasture 
grasses, is too much, and especially of 
ensilage, which is by no means desirable 
for the sole nutrition of an animal. 
Thus it is better to give one-half this 
quantity, or 50 pounds, or even 40 of it, 
and make up the rest of dry fodder, as 
clover hay, with sufficient grain food to 
make the even ration. With 40 pounds 
of ensilage and 10 of hay, adding four 
pounds of cornmeal and the same of 
bran, or the equivalent of any of the 
oil-meals or the gluten meals for these, 
will make a full ration for any cow giv- 
ing a pound of butter a day. 
lictigngpinacnlaliiii 
Grain for Cows. 

Prof. Robinson, of Ontario, is reported 
as saying that no cow should be fed 
more than eight pounds of grain a day. 
If the digestive organs of the cow are 
strained, she is injured permanently. I 
have visited several stables in Orange 
County recently, and in every one I 
detected a smell that showed plainly to 
me that the cows were being fed too much 
grain. It had passed undigested and 
had fermented. One should watch the 
droppings to see if the grain is all being 
digested. Very many dollars are lost 
by overfeeding. One cow pays for her 
food in the milk pail; another one turns 
her foods into fat. One cow will eat, 
digest and assimilate a certain amount 
of grain; another will not, while another 
will eat and pay for more. Individu- 
ality of the animal must be studied by 
the feeder in order to rationally feed a 
herd of dairy cows. All these condi- 
tions must be considered when answer- 
ing the question, just as the price of 
milk is considered. The manurial value 
of a food must also be considered in 
calculating the worth of a tood for the 
dairy cow. 

I believe every farmer should feed his 
cows some grain during the Summer. 
Not only will he gain the advantage of 
the cows coming themselves to the stable 
at milking time without the use of a 
dog, but they will be in much better 
condition for Fall. 











A Young Calf That Will Not Drink. 


Calves appear stupid and willful some- 
times, but in the majority of cases it is 
the person who is trying to feed them 
that should be blamed for the same fail- 
ing. The young things are led by in- 
stinct to s»ck the cow and to hold up the 
head for this purpose, and to teach them 
the reverse calls for patience and kind- 
ness. Doubtless some are more stubborn 
than others, but the right way will be 
successfulgwith the worst of them in a 
short time. If the calf does not under- 
stand its business at first, the milk should 
be poured into its mouth by the scooped 
hand until it finds it is getting its food, 
then by gently pressing its head down 
to the milk in the pail, raised for the 
purpose as high as may be, and putting 
the two forefingers, spread a little apart, 
into its mouth, the calf will soon begin 
to drink. If it does not, the best way is 
not to try to force it, or beat it, but to 
leave it until it is hungry, when it will 
very quickly find a way to get the milk. 
Many times a calf a day or less old will 
drink at the first attempt, when its head 
is gently pressed down to the milk, fresh 
and warm from the cow. It is worth 
while to take this trouble, for when it is 
once over, a lot of unpleasant work is 
avoided in the future. 





Salting Butter at the Pennsylvania 
Station. 


In three separate trials the churning 
was separated into:three equal portions, 
one portion being walted at the rate of 
one ounce per pound, another at the 
rate of one and a half ounces per pound, 
and the third notrealted. In one case 
only one-half ounae of salt was used in- 
stead of one and a half ounces. - In two 
of the churnings @ fourth portion was 
salted in the churm by the use of a 
strong brine. Tle) separate lots of 
butter were all worked as nearly alike 
as possible, and samples were taken for 
the determination of water, fat, and salt. 
The butter salted with one-half ounce 
of salt contained 11.7 per cent. of 
water; that salted with one ounce aver- 
aged 9.84 per cent; with one and a 
half ounces, 9.68 per cent.; salted with 
brine, 12.09 per cent.; and unsalted, 
13.31 per cent. “The amount of salt 
retained in the butter varied in these 
trials from 1.35 to 6.02 per cent. and 
seems to be dependent upon the amount 
of salt added.” When the butter was 
salted with brine “practically none of 
the salt was retained. Salting by this 
method seems to be labor and salt 
thrown aways.” 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 


Orchards are being planted less with 
crops of grain as the years go by, it be- 
ing evident that the soil needs enriching 
rather than to be reduced in fertility. 


If your orchard trees have grown to 
such a size as to make it difficult to cul- 
tivate or as to shade the ground too 
much, do not hesitate to cut down every 
other tree. 


The Beeman Sweet is a local apple of 
Ohio, and said to be far better than 
Talman Sweet. Mr. L. B. Pierce states 
that in his vicinity it is called Richard 
Sweet, and it is good, too. 


While many fruit trees will give fair 
results without pruning, grape vines 
must be pruned every Spring. You 
are more hikely not to cut away enough 
than to cut away too much of the grape 
vine. Be sure to leave three buds on 
each new shoot, for it is the new wood 
that furnishes grapes. 


A paper read before the Nebraska 
Horticultural Society says that for horti- 











cultural purposes only 11 of the 35 or 
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Steer Feeding at the Utah Station. 

Three lots of four steers each were fed 
alike on mixed hay from Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 20. From then until April 11 lot 
7 had mixed hay alone; lot 8, hay with 
straw, alfalfa, or clover, and three pounds 
grain per head for one month; and lot 
9 had hay and three pounds grain (bran, 
wheat and barley) per head daily. In 
the finishing period, April 11 to May 16, 
all received alike three pounds of grain 
(bran and wheat) per head, 10 pounds 
roots, three pounds straw, hay ad libitum. 

The steers were kept in yards with 
open sheds. The gains in weight, food 
eaten, and financial results are tabulated. 
From Noy. 29 to April 11, lot 7 (mixed 
hay) gained 574 pounds in all; lot 8, 
270 pounds, and lot 9 (hay and grain), 
252 pounds. During the final period 
lot 7 gained 99 pounds; lot 8, 11 
pounds, and lot 9, 91 pounds. For the 
whole trial the average cost of food per 
pound of gain was 7:2 cents for lot 7, 
10.71 cents for lot 8, and 8.51 cents for 
lot 9. With steers at two and a half 
cents per pound there was a loss with all 
the steers, which was least with lot 9. 





Care of the Cow. 


The milking of a cow depends on the 
good management of the animal at the 
time of calving. As this approaches, 
the feed is to be reduced, so far as the 
grain ration is concerned. A due allow- 
ance of bran may still be given, as this 
is helpful rather than otherwise, but all 
stimulating foods, as cottonseed meal 
and others rich in proteine, should be 
suspended for the time and for two 
weeks after the birth of the calf. Some 
dairy experts recommend a dose of cool- 
ing laxative medicine, as a pound of 
epsom salts, which is doubtless useful if 
the condition of the cow needs any such 
reducing. It is better, however, to give 
these laxative agents in the form of food, 
thus exerting their influence healthfully 
without disturbing the ordinary action 
of the system. Thus, bran mashes with 
some liriseed meal added will keep the 
system cool and open and aid consider- 
ably in the safe delivery of the cow. 

Treatment for Garget. 

The very common disease of the udder 
in cows, generally known as caked bag, 
is due to inflammation, the result of 
various causes, as by over-feeding with 
too rich and stimulating food, exposure 
to cold, or by irregular milkings, by 
which the udder is gorged at times, and 
thus the inflammation is produced. The 
symptoms are a stoppage of the milk,a 
hardness of one or more of the quarters 
of the udder, and the discharge of a thick, 
stringy matter when the teats are milked. 
The disease causes the milk in the udder 
to become clotted, so that it cannot be 
drawn off. To remedy this, some solution 
of common bicarbonate of soda (baking 
powder) is injeetedsinto the diseased 
part of the udder with a small syringe ; 
this dissolves the clatted milk, which is 
then milked out, when the udder is then 
fomented with hot'water and gently 
kneaded until it becomes soft, when it is 
wiped dry and well rabbed with the open 
hand and some camphorated soap lini- 
ment or preparation of arnica. The food 
should be cooling and laxative, such as 
linseed and bran mashes, and a pound of 
epsom salts may be’ given in oatmeal 
gruel with benefit. 


———— 
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* MONEY FOR EVERYONE! - 
= J can’t understand why people complain of 
= hard times, when any Woman or man can @& 
make from, $5 to $30 a day easily. All have = 
= heard of the wonderfil success of the Climax 
= Dish Washer; yet we are apt to think we = 
can't make money selling it; but anyone = 
cau make money, because every family 
wants" one. I made $478.36 in the last three = 
months, d@fter paving all expeng@es. and at- 
tended to my regular business besides. You 
don’t hve to canvass; a8 soon as people 
know you have it for sale they send for a 
Dish Washer. Address the Climax Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, for particulars. Go to work 
at once, and you will very soon have a full 
pocket book and a Nght heart. I think it a 
= Guty to inform eac’ other of such opportn- 
os nities, and I also think ita duty to improve 
them while we may. Try 
ubliish your experience so others may 
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40 known species of grape need be con- 


sidered. These are Vitis labrusca, V. 
candicans, V. cstivalis, V. cinerea, V. 
califarnica, V. rupestris, V. vulpina, V. 
palmata, V. cordifolia, V. vinifera, and 
*V. rotundifolia, ; 


The amount of water evaporated by 
a good-sized apple tree, having 25,000 
feet of evaporating surface, is estimated 
by Prof. Burrill, of the University of 
Illinois, to be about 31,200 ounces 
(about 250 gallons) per day. All this 
amount must be absorbed from the soil 
by the roots. It shows the magnitude 
of the water reservoir which we have in 
our soil. 


To prevent potato eyes from shooting, 
one of the chief obstacles in preserving 
the vegetable, M. Schraiban, of the 
French Institut Agronome, treats them 
with a two per cent. solution of sulphuric 
acid. The potatoes are kept in this for 
12-hours and then dried; this kills the 
power of germination and the acid used 
can do no harm, as it does not penetrate 
the skin, and the amount is less than that 
contained in seltzer water. 


The editor of Gardening has had ex- 
cellent results with dwarf pear trees, and 
recommends them without hesitation to 
his readers. They are very useful in 
small gardens and to plant in borders in 
large ones. Pear trees, both dwarf and 
standard, love good ground, if a little in- 
clined to clay so much the better, though 
any fair garden soil will suit them. 
But they must not be crowded, even if 
dwarfs; nine or 10 feet apart is close 
enough, 


If you find galls on the canes of rasp- 
berries and blackberries, cut the infect- 
ed canes and burn them without delay. 
-Prof. 8. B. Green says: “The galls fre- 
quently extend clear around, make the 
eanes double their usual size, and cause 
a lingering death before the fruit ripens. 
The next Spring a grub is found in the 
swelling, which later develops into the 
water-beetle, that lays its eggs in the 
early Summer on the canes. These eggs 
hatch, and the young larve working 
into the cane check the flow of sap, 
thus causing the galls. The canes should 
be destroyed before the larvze leaves the 
canes in Spring.” 

Concerning roots of orchard trees, it is 
advisable, in the North, to cut away only 
those roots which are broken or badly 
torn. These should be cut off just back 
of the injury. It is the custom to cut 
off the ends of all roots of the size of a 
lead pencil or larger, for a clean, smooth 
wound is supposed to heal quicker than 
a ragged one. These cuts are made 
from within outwards, so that the wound 
is more or less slanting across the roots 
and so that it rests firmly upon the 
ground when the tree is set. When the 
tree is planted, all the roots should be 
straightened out to nearly or quite their 
normal position. If it is found that one 
or two roots run off to an inordinate 
length, they may be cut back to corre- 
spond with the main root system. 


Cherries for Profit. 

Never set a cherry orchard in low, 
wet land, as the trees will not thrive. 
Let all birds except the blue jay and 
English sparrow remain in the orchard ; 
the others will eat a few cherries, but 
they will do quite as much good as 
harm. 

The orchard should be cultivated 
until the middle of August, then let 
alone until just before freezing. To 
produce a good crop of cherries a good 
wood growth is necessary. Good cul- 
tivation is next to plenty of rain. 








A Philadelphia company is making 
paving blocks of compressed hay. 

Hiram S. Maxim, the inventor, says 
that New Englanders are the best 
mechanics in the world, and that the 
French are the best mechanics in 


Europe. 


Icebergs in the Atlantic sometimes 
last for 200 years, 
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Have you feasted your eyes upon the beauty 
and grace of the 1895 Columbias? Have you 
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Herbaceous Grafting. 


An Illinois experimenter, E. L. Rau- 
tenberg, recently told to the Illinois 
Horticultural Society a way of grafting 
seedlings into old vines, which he has 
practiced successfully for years, and by 
which he secures fruit the third year 
after seed. This method is here illus- 

trated. It is one 

of herbaceous 

grafting. The 

\\ grafting is done 

ay after the buds 

NT have developed 

four or five leaves, 
and when the sap 
is flowing. He 
choose, the place 
where the graft is 
to be inserted, and 
tightly wraps a 
twine several times 
around the vine. 
This will, in a 
measure, prevent 
the flow of sap. 
Below the string a 
sloping cut is made 
downward, and above it one sloping up- 





ward. The cuts are about one inch in 
length. Thecion should have a natural 
bend. This is cut wedge-shaped at each 


end, and so that the cion is a little long- 
er than the distance between the two 
cuts. In inserting the cion, the bark 
of the original vine and the cion must 
be brought into direct contact, and the 
cion held in place by a string bound 
around both cion and vine sufficiently 
tight to force the cion’s ends into place. 
If this be well done, no tie will be re- 
quired at the ends, but the joints should 


be covered with grafting wax. Soon 
the bud will begin to grow. All the 


growing shoots not belonging to the 
cion are gradually removed, and in the 
course of the Summer all the wood 
above the graft may be taken off. In 
the Fall, all the stock above the lower 
cut, and the part of the cion above the 
bud are to be removed. 





June Work—Field and Orchard. 
{Washington Horticultural Bulletin.) 

Continue shallow cultivation in the 
orchard and field, when the soil is not 
too wet, not only for the purpose of 
keeping down weeds, but when the sur- 
face crust is broken by the harrow, the 
soil will retain moisture for the growing 
crops. Continue spraying for codlin 
moth and for the scab. The burlap 
placed around the trees for trapping the 
moth should be examined every eight or 
10 days. As the weather grows warmer 
it takes less time to hatch out the moths, 
and unless watched every week some of 
them will escape. Hop growers should 
begin spraying as soon as any lice make 
their appearance. If the green aphis 
appears, they should be destroyed with 
the tobacco and soap, or quassia and 
soap, or with the kerosene emulsion. 
Watch for the nests of the caterpillar 

















and destroy them at once. 
strong paper around the t 
tree at its base will keep ou 
If they are already in the 
them out with a flexible wire 
Continue thinning out any 
needed, especially among t 
apples, pears, ete.; by so 
fruit is produced, with supe 


' and the weight at least equal. 


fruits are much benefited bk 
mulching of some sort. A 
material for strawberries is 
grass from the lawn, whic! 
around them. Irrigate ther 
ing fruiting season, 
FORMULA FOR PEACH 1? 


Copper carbonate, five ¢ 
monia (26°), 3 pints; water 
Recommended by Newton FE 

The solution is prepared s 
standard formula. 
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A certain railway official wrote 
charge of fencing on four gre 
where “the e’ is in use, 
“honestopinion” astoits value. | 
the answer so very favorable th 
large order for the Road he repr: 
replies were confidential, but h 
the strongest endorsement cam 
“the Page” had been longest in 
ers took such precautions, those 
“cheap” wire fences would go ov 
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Cosmopolitan Mags 


Tue Cosmopo.itan is just nov 
makings sperial efore, antis offe 
opportunities to those who desi 
its representatives. Fully the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is 5 
year ; gives 1560 pages each yes 
1200 illustrations. Its contribu 
the most famous writers and mc 
tists of the world. Itis not su: 
that it was the most widely circ’ 
zine in America in 1894. It has ot 
to be appreciated. In addition t 
commission to agents, an extraor 
is being offered for the next six mo 
who will make desirable represer 
a view to increasing circulation i 
Cities and country districts. Ad 

Cosmopouitan, Irvington-on-H 
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188 NEW APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREES & NOVELTI 


Starr, the largest early apple, 12 in, around, marketable Ist w' e 
n, Parlin and others. Koonce Pear, early, handsome and delic 
very large and very late; Seneca, Jnpan Golde! 
Japan Quince Columbia unequalled for je! y. 
fant, 6 in. around, the largest known chestnut; Paragon, Numbo 4 
Walnats—French, Persian, Japan, English and Am., Pecans, A! 
berts, Eleagnus Longipes, Japan Mayberries, Ha 
Cherries, free from insects, black knots and otber 
Currants, &c.; Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c. 
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PATENTS 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications” prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended te, 
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